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io Cust Css Dvn ay! 


bor Better 
Crusts 


at Lower 
yeayaurtnalya 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


Shternational 


MILLAR SE Cen Pan FT 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it pe 
Flaky Crust—for crusts o 7 VY 
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that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 














"“Bakery-Proved “==Trademark 
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WHEN YOU PLAN 
A PARTIAL RECORD 
YOUR FEED MILL ae 


JONES-HETTELSATER 


PL AN FO R from Coast to Coast 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
Mason City, lowa 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
& 
co. 
qaewence Wellington, Kansas 
BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


Beardstown, Ill. 


BURRUS MILLS, INC. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CRETE MILLS 
Crete, Nebraska 


DANNEN MILLS 
Bricks and mortar, metal and machinery St. Joseph, Missouri 


—these go to make up a feed mill. But RALSTON PURINA CO. 
there is something more vital than all of Delmar, Del. 

these at the heart of every feed plant— Macen, Georgie 
experienced engineering skill and knowl- eprint re ee 





edge. St. Johnsbury, Vermont 

Without this vital ingredient—the best constructed mill can be Spokane, Wash. 

a costly failure. Shreveport, La. 
Wilmington, Del. 

So, when you are planning your new mill—plan for top-notch Wilson, N.C. 

feed mill building capereaen Call on Jones-Hettelsater PACIFIC CO-OP POULTRY 

engineers for the “know how” that will prevent costly mistakes PRODUCERS 

and make certain that your new mill will be “right” from the Eugene, Oregon 

a PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 

More than 30 years of experience in mill and elevator design and Lima, Ohio 

construction for leading feed manufacturers have given J-H POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 

engineers an unmatched knowledge of what’s right and what’s CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

wrong. Petaluma, Calif. 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS 
Roanoke, Va. 


WASHINGTON CO-OP 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. ‘oa 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


WESTERN COTTON OIL CO. 
1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE . KANSAS CITY, MO. Abilene, Texas 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread is the 
Staff of Litr’”’ 


Yy 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 

















of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 


Flour mills 6 Aworica, due. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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What’s A Ball Game Without 


Hot Dogs... And Your Farm? 


What does your farm have to do with a 
baseball game? Just this: without the things 
you grow and raise there would be no base- 
balls, no hot dogs, or many of the other 
things that go with this great American 
game. 

For example, you may produce the leather 
for the baseballs, the meat for the hot dogs, 
the wheat for the buns. But before your 
wheat and meat end up at the ball park, 
someone had to change them into more 
usable forms. 

This is the job we at Cargill call Creative 
Processing. As a Creative Processor, Cargill 
is always searching for new uses for your 


farm products. And every new use makes 
your market just that much better. Since 
1900 at least 330 new processed uses have 
been found for farm grains alone, and today 
Creative Processing uses up 34 of all farm 
products. 

Of course, it takes a mighty efficient grain 
handling system to move your crops to 
where they can be processed. Cargill’s Grain 
Marketing Division plays an important part 
in this. 

And by constantly looking for, and en- 
couraging new processors of farm products, 
this division of Cargill also helps build an 
ever-expanding market for your grain. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 
I 


-rocessing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 Other Cities 

















YOU MAY BE SURPRISED at all the farm products in the 
above photo: (1) Hot dog bun, contains flour (wheat 
moved to mills by Cargill’s Grain Marketing Division); 
(2) Mustard, contains corn starch (made from hybrids 
like those produced by Cargill’s Hybrid Corn Division); 
(3) Lacquer on bat, made with linseed oil (processed by 
Cargill’s Linseed Oil Division); (4) Catcher’s plastic shin 
guards, made with soybean oil (a creative processing 
product of Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division); (5) Baseball, 
covered with cowhide. 
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This new Sandman prin 
_leads the style parade 





...and will lead 


your sales parade! 














Bright, gay, light prints, like the new Bemis Sand- 
man design, are the up-to-the-minute fashion for 
sheets and pillowcases. And they’re equally good for 
skirts, curtains, dressing-table skirts, scarves, etc. 
They’re really versatile. 


Look in current magazines and department stores... 
you'll see top fashion fabric makers featuring cotton 
print designs similar to Bemis’ new Sandman pattern. 








It’s the new trend. Take advantage of it now and pack 
your flour and feed in Sandman Bags. 


All women recognize this fabric bargain... yardage 
in Sandman Bags at about one-third the cost of com- 
parable cotton goods at the store. You’ll want to 
get in at the front of the sales parade. 





General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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| AGAIN in the new crop year just ahead, we will be milling “ oe 
1-H flours from the finest, choicest of hard winter wheats. 3S eg 


















| Our experienced wheat buyers, our expert chemists and our 
laboratory technicians who are skilled bakers—all combine 
their efforts to select the grain with just the right baking 











characteristics. The sum of their skills is readily evident in 
|-H top quality. 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade changes. 


UHLMANN ouren 


You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 


GRAIN COMPANY Or receive better service . Or he in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 








i To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 














KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. c 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. at 


— ONE FLOUR 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 


CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 




















winter baking characteristics found in famous 
NEW YORK ad ENID Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
FORT WORTH e AMARILLO WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 








ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ° OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


































Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1955 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS A711 5 FY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
“SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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TS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


et Flour 


Mills and Sales Of fix VANCOUV 


WwW THREES - TORONTO - Hi 
EASTERDA RT F ONT 
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ANADAS 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
ep ne tee 


s Rinne “ay, 
puRITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ * TORONTO CANADA 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


mi of the Woods Milling Con Limited 


“HASTINGS” 


CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Every one of these top flight 
spring wheat flours will dependably 
provide uniformity, tolerance, 
exceptional strength . . . because 
every one bears the insignia 

that identifies an organization 

of bakery flour specialists. . A 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY = 
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Elevator Strike 
At Buffalo 


Continues 


Supplies of Flour 
Shrink as 4 Mills 
Remain Shut Down 


BUFFALO Settlement of the 
strike of elevator workers which has 
tied up 12 commercial grain elevators 
and four out of six flour mills in 
Buffalo since Aug. 15 seemed no 
nearer Aug. 30. 

Negotiators for Local 1286, Grain 
Elevator Employees (AFL), and ele- 
vator management met with Clarence 
M. LaMotte, federal mediator, for a 
short time Aug. 28, but were report- 
ed to have come no nearer a set- 
tlement than they had in previous 
meetings held during last week. 

Another meeting had been tenta- 
tively scheduled for Aug. 31. The 
union is reportedly still asking for a 
wage increase of 15¢ an hour with 
management representatives of the 
12 elevators reported united behind 
their original offer of 8¢ an hour. 

While additiona! meetings will 
probably be held this week, side-line 
observers in the Buffalo area are 
expressing the belief that there is 
not much hope for a settlement until 
after Labor Day. 

The grain shovelers, represented by 
Local 109, Grain Shovelers (AFL), 
are still negotiating with manage- 
ment of the Grain Handling Co., Inc. 
Another meeting was scheduled for 
the afternoon of Aug. 30 in an at- 
tempt to write a contract to replace 
the one which expired Aug. 15. 

With four large flour mills closed, 
the flour supply problem in the East 
was reported becoming more serious 
early this week. 

Companies with closed Buffalo 
units stepped up production at other 
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mills, and they were taking up some, 
of the slack with shipments from 
western plants. However, it was indi- 
cated that the situation was becoming 
more difficult. 

Reports from eastern consuming 
centers indicated that there are no 
immediate shortages of flour, but 
concern was expressed about supplies 
if the strike were prolonged. And 
early this week it was reported that 
dwindling supplies were being felt at 
some points. 

Meanwhile, an elevator strike in 
Chicago threatened to result in a 
mill closing in Chicago, adding to the 
flour supply problem. (See story else- 
where on this page.) 

Adding to the difficulties brought 
on by the strike were the transpor- 
tation problems resulting from the 
northeastern flocd and the boxcar 
shortage for grain and flour ship- 
ments. 
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U.S. Wheat Exports May Equal 
Last Year’s, Reports Indicate 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Current impres- 
sions here in informed international 
export circles are that U.S. wheat 
exports for the coming year will 
probably equal the level of the past 
crop year. That conclusion assumes 
that the U.S. can obtain that share 
of the world wheat market against 
competitive exporting nations. 

Basis for this optimism is found 
in several circumstances which do 
not appear in the lines of official 
government reports. 

For example, unpublished reports 
indicate that India has been steadily 
drawing down its wheat reserves. 
Within the past two years India had 
held as much as 2 million tons of 
wheat in local granaries whereas at 
this time their reserve stocks are 
estimated at about 250,000 tons. This 
means that India will be in the wheat 
market in a substantially larger way 
this coming year than last. 

Likewise, a closer examination of 
the Turkish supply situation indi- 
cates that, despite a substantially 
larger crop than a year ago, Turkey 





End to Delays in Shipping 
Flour to Vietnam Foreseen 


WASHINGTON—tThe end to delays 
in procurement of wheat flour for 
Vietnam under an authorization of 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration appears to be at hand, 
according to ICA officials here. 

This authorization, which is now 
several months old, is for $2.3 mil- 
lion which was figured to cover pro- 
curement of about 20,000 tons of 
flour. The money is to cover freight 





U.S. Visitors Indicate Iron Curtain 
Nations Poor U.S. Trade Prospects 


WASHINGTON 
that Russia and its satellite nations 
would be importers of U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses within the near future 


The dim hopes 


were effectively erased when 
U.S. farmers’ delegation to 
returned here last week. 

Top U.S. Department 
ture officials revealed that, while 
they have never been beguiled by 
any prospect of brisk trade with Rus- 
sia or the Iron Curtain nations, their 
feelings were confirmed when the 
farmer delegation reported to them 
of internal conditions in agriculture 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the same time Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, told a 
press conference that the adminis- 
tration would probably approve ex- 
ports of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
of perishable commodities from pri- 
vate trade stocks. He failed to speci- 
fy, however, that this meant that 
neither Russia nor its satellite nations 
would be eligible for Commercial 
Credit Corp. stocks at prices less the 
open market in the U.S., a ban which 
is written into the law and a price 
obstacle which Russia would certain- 
ly not care to contemplate. 

The U.S. farm group reported to 
officials at USDA that there is some 
possibility of developing a small vol- 
ume of lard sales to Russia in the 


the 
Russia 


of Agricul- 


immediate future. In fact, it is re- 
ported that recently there have been 
some direct shipments of lard to 
Russia from the U.S. by private ex- 
porters. Such trade is from open 
market stocks of this commodity and 
do not involve any U.S. subsidy and 
since lard is not construed as a 
strategic material it is eligible for 
an export license from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Top USDA policy officials reported 
that some lard probably will move 
and also later in the year there may 
be some limited exports of the lower 
grade cuts of beef but other than 
those small quantities there is no 
hope that a broad market will open 
up behind the Iron Curtain for our 
agricultural surpluses. " 


Russia’s Lard Costly 
The instance of the lard export 
potential is woven with some peculiar 
and attractive incentives for Russia. 
Top officials say that U.S. lard can 
be set down in Baltic ports at be- 
tween 13-15¢ lb. while within Russia 
lard sells at retail on the present 
basis of foreign exchange at about 
$4 lb. Obviously under those cir- 
cumstances Russia can be persuaded 
to purchase limited quantities of this 
commodity which is used domestically 

(Continued on page 28) 


expense as well as the purchase price. 

Recent cables from the ICA mis- 
sion in Saigon indicate that there 
have not been many offers from U.S. 
mills, and there has been some worry 
that the flour would not arrive in 
time to cover regular needs. 

Some sales and shipments are be- 
lieved to have been made earlier by 
at least two milling companies. Now 
it is expected that once mills under- 
stand the packaging requirements 
of the ICA, business will proceed 
steadily until the procurement re- 
quirement is filled. 

The delay in covering the balance 
of the authorization seems to have 
arisen through lack of understanding 
of packaging requirements. Accord- 
ing to ICA, the Vietnam market is 
seen as an enduring and possibly an 
increasing outlet for U.S. flour. 

Consequently, ICA officials wrote 
into the procurement authorization 
some tight packaging requirements 
to insure arrival of the U.S. flour in 
top condition. 

The specifications include an outer 
waterproof container which con- 
forms to the Army specifications for 
flour shipped during World War II. 
This adds to the cost of the delivered 
products, but ICA officials say that 
the authorization covers this ad- 
ditional cost factor. 

In addition, at the outset there was 
some difficulty in obtaining agree- 
ment from the Vietnam inporters 
local private trade at that point— 
as to the moisture content. They at 
first insisted on a 12% moisture maxi- 
mum, but through efforts of the Mill- 
ers National Federation here they 
were convinced that a 13% moisture 
US. flour would be adequate. 

ICA had anticipated that the pro- 
curement against this authorization 
would proceed slowly since Saigon 
in Vietnam has relatively little ade- 
quate storage space. Consequently, 
ICA felt that spaced purchases would 
overcome any difficulty on that point. 


will still be a large importer of U.S. 
wheat in 1955-56. An intormed source 
reports that the Turkish wheat crop 
is composed of large supplies ow. 
durum wheat, whereas the large pari 
of Turkish demand is for wheat oi 
our hard winter varieties. This indi- 
cates that Turkey may appear in the 
world wheat market to import at 
least as much as last year. 

It is also forecast that Yugoslavia 
will again be in world wheat mar- 
kets for as much wheat as it ob- 
tained from the U.S. last year when 
imports reached a total of nearly 1 
million tons. Yugoslavia is a buyer 
of lower quality wheat, such as the 
U.S. hard winters and some soft red 
wheats, which indicates they would 
favor U.S. markets, particularly since 
they can obtain supplies under the 
provisions of Public Law 480. 

While India, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia can account for substantial 
wheat export tonnage this coming 
year—and probably can buy very 
advantageously under PL-480—it still 
remains to be seen if other nations 
will enter the U.S. wheat market on 
as large a scale as before. If the 
U.S. obtains the lion’s share of the 
wheat imports of those three coun- 
tries, such volume will go a long way 
to building up an export tonnage 
equal to the 270 million bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour which moved 
last year. 

If all the favorable export aspects 
are attained, it is now seen that with 
normal disappearance retained on the 
basis of a 910 million bushel crop 
this past year, the carryover surplus 
on June 30, 1956, will be about un- 
changed, with most of it in Com- 
modity Credit Corp.’s hands. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Strike Idles Mill 
Elevator at Chicago 


CHICAGO — A strike by 19 AFL 
Grain Millers idled the grain elevator 
of General Mills, Inc., 105th and Calu- 
met River, Aug. 29. The house was 
being picketed. 

Frank T. Hoese, president, Local 
27, said 900 other workers in the 
flour mill and cereal plant face lay- 
offs by Aug. 31 if the strike is not 
settled. W. G. Murray, federal labor 
conciliator, sought in vain to avert 
the strike. 

The union demands 15¢ an hour 
pay raise, which it is reported was 
the increase granted by other eleva- 
tors. Mr. Hoese said the company 
offered an 1142¢ increase and added 
that the average was $2.14 per hour. 

Supplies of wheat within the .mill 
were expected to be exhausted by the 
end of the Aug. 30 operations. 

As of noon Aug. 30, no meetings 
had been held between union and 
plant officials to discuss settlement 
of the dispute. 





FLOUR FOR JORDAN 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Cooperation Administration last week 
authorized $500,000 for the nation of 
Jordan for the procurement of wheat 
flour from the U.S. The contracting 
period to obtain this procurement is 
between Aug. 23 and Nov. 30, 1955. 
Procurement is to be carried out by 
the Jordan Cereals Board, and all 
shipments are to be completed be- 
tween the first date and Jan. 31, 1956. 
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Bluejacket Wheat Put 
On Undesirable List 


WASHINGTON—-Bluejacket wheat 
was added to the list of wheat varie- 
ties designated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a 20¢ bu. dis- 
count in 1956 wheat price support 
rates because of inferior milling or 
baking qualities. 

USDA added this variety to the list 
of 23 undesirable varieties previous- 

‘ly announced as a result of strong 
recommendations from state agricul- 
tural leaders. 

The discount for Bluejacket wheat, 
which is in the hard red winter class 
will apply in the 13 states of Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas and Wyoming. One or more 
varieties previously had been desig- 
nated for all of these states except 
Arkansas. This action increases the 
states in which this discount will be 
effective for 1956-crop wheat to 22. 

As announced Aug. 12, the discount 
will apply to all the designated varie- 
ties only in specific states. The dis- 
count is designed to discourage the 
planting of these 24 varieties, and 
thus lessen the possibility of U.S. 
wheat of inferior quality finding its 
way into domestic and export chan- 
nels. 

USDA officials stated that because 
of nearness of winter wheat planting 
time, no further additions will be 
made to the list of undesirable wheat 
varieties for the 1956 wheat support 
program. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Home Economist Joins 
Wheat Flour Institute 


CHICAGO — Georgene V. Barte, 
formerly assistant professor of home 
economics at the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, has joined the 
staff of Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, as a regional home economist. 

Miss Barte will represent the 
Wheat Flour Institute in calls on 
editors, school authorities, dieticians, 
nutritionists, home economists, public 
health workers and extension leaders. 
She will provide technical informa- 
tion about wheat flour foods and aid 
in interpreting programs of nutri- 
tion education. 

In her new position, Miss Barte 
will travel in all New England states, 
plus New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Michigan. 

After completing her undergradu- 
ate work in education at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Miss Barte was 
awarded a master’s degree in nutri- 
tion from Iowa State College in 1948. 
As a graduate fellow in nutrition at 
Iowa State, Miss Barte conducted 
research studies in human nutrition. 
She also taught foods and nutrition 
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Grover ©. Wilson 
PRESIDENT—New president of the 


Duluth (Minn.) Board of Trade is 
Grover C. Wilson. Mr. Wilson is vice 
president of the J. & O. Grain Co., 
Duluth. He replaces F. H. Corrigan 
who is moving to Minneapolis to be- 
come vice president and assistant in 
charge of terminal merchandising fer 
F. H. Peavey & Co. and Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. 





and home management at Iowa State 
before joining the home economics 
staff at the University of New Mexi- 
co. There she taught foods and nutri- 
tion courses and directed a dietetics 
training program. 

Miss Barte is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, women’s education 
honorary fraternity; Sigma Delta Ep- 
silon, women’s science honorary fra- 
ternity; and Kappa Omicron Phi, 
home economics professional frater- 
nity. She is also a member of the 
American Home Economics Assn. and 
the American Dietetic Assn. 

Along with the other four members 
of the institute field staff, Miss Barte 
recently attended a workshop in Nu- 
trition Education for Children at 
Iowa State College. School lunch 
workers, elementary school supervis- 
ors and principals, nutritionists with 
state health departments and busi- 
ness-sponsored home economists rep- 
resenting all sections of the country 
also attended. The workshop was de- 
signed to offer practical assistance 
to persons concerned with the nutri- 
tion of elementary school children. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OKLAHOMA FIRE 

ENID, OKLA.—A fire here recent- 
ly caused an estimated $75,000 dam- 
age to the Consumer’s Co-op Grain 
Mill, four blocks from downtown 
Enid. 











Italy Prominent in IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported Aug. 
26 that during the period Aug. 17-23, 
1955, inelusive, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 1,689,000 bu. 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1955-56 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
242.919 ewt. flour (566,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 1,123,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing country prin- 
cipally involved in this week’s sales 
was Italy. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 


year on June 27, 1955, total 12,757,000 
bu. Sales by the U.S. are through 
Aug. 23 and in the case of other 
exporting countries sales shown are 
those recorded by the Wheat Coun- 
cil in London through Aug. 19. 

The department released a report 
of total 1955-56 transactions in wheat 
and flour recorded by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council through Aug. 
19, 1955. The report shows separate 
quantities for wheat and for flour, 
expressed in metric tons of wheat or 
wheat equivalent. Total U.S. sales of 
flour, equal to 48,300 metric tons 
wheat. equivalent, represent 761,681 
ewt. flour. (See table on page 22.) 





Commodity Office at 
Kansas City Honored 
For Superior Service 


NSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
dity office of the Commodity 
zation Service was honored 
Unit Award for Superior Serv- 
Aug. 26. The presentation was 
iade to the 292 employees of the 
off by True D. Morse, undersecre- 
i agriculture, Washington, at a 

cial ceremony in Kansas City. 

The Kansas City office was recog- 

d for promoting better relations 

i service to the public and for es- 

lishing a high production record 

ough improved operating proce- 
lures and unusual employee coopera- 
yn. 

The Kansas City office, one of eight 
n the nation, handles various federal 
commodity programs in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Wy- 
oming. 

Several cash awards were also 
made to employees for individual 
work. William Stewart, Walter Rice, 
and Maurice Lynch, marketing spe- 
cialists, received a joint cash award 
of $280 for suggesting a simpler 
method of handling reports of car ar- 
rivals at inspection points. 

Cash awards of $60 were made to 
Mrs. Berniece H. Spradley, account- 
int; $50 to George L. Polski, audit 
clerk; $20 to Frances M. Crooks, 
audit clerk; $10 to Frederick Kim- 
mons, fiscal accounting clerk; $10 to 
Rocele A, Otis, clerk-typist; $15 to 
Jeanie C,. Turner, clerk-stenographer, 
and $10 to Gladys M. Hooley, clerk- 
typist, for improvement suggestions. 

During the past six years 57 indi- 
vidual cash wards, ranging from $10 
to $425 have been made to Kansas 
City employees, and three superior 
accomplishment awards have been 
granted in recognition of thousands 
of dollars of savings, increased effi- 
ciency and better public service re- 
sulting from employees’ ideas for 
work improvement. 

Participating in the awards cere- 
mony, in addition to Mr. Morse, were 
Frank R. McGregor, deputy adminis- 
trator, operations, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, Washington, who 
has the responsibility of directing all 
of the eight commodity offices, John 
Godbold, director, Ninth U.S. Civil 
Service Region, St. Louis, and Francis 
J. Fitz-Patrick, president of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce. 

The director of the Kansas City 
commodity office since 1950 is Don- 
ald E. Smith. Mr. Smith received a 
superior service award on June 1, 
1955, in a USDA awards ceremony 
in Washington in recognition of un- 
usual success in directing the activi- 
ties of the office at Kansas City. A 
graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois with a BS. degree in agricul- 
ture, he is a career employee with 
nearly 18 years of service. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LEASES OFFICE SPACE 

ATCHISON, KANSAS—The C-G 
Grain Co., which has storage tanks 
west of here, has leased an office 
building at 1007 Skyway. The grain 
firm is staffed by five office employes 
and the firm manager at Atchison, 
W. E. Armstrong. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Historic Mill Burned 


WOODSTOWN, N.J. — One of 
Salem County’s best known land- 
marks, Avis’ Mill, was wrecked by 
fire recently. A roaring two-hour 
blaze destroyed the upper part of 
the two-story frame structure which 
has been operated by the William 
Avis family for several generations. 
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Howard F. Feldmann 


VICE PRESIDENT — Howard F. 
Feldmann recently was appointed 
vice president and director of sales 
for the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas. Mr. Feldmann has 
been associated with the New Era 
firm since 1929 and snce 1945 has 
been southeastern sales manager 
with offices at Lexington, Ky. Mr. 
Feldmann will move to Arkansas City 
shortly. 





U.K. Continues 
Wheat Payments 


LONDON 
dom's Cereal 


The United King- 
Deficiency Payments 
Program, under which that coun- 
try’s grain producers are assured 
minimum gross returns per bushel 
for wheat and rye and minimum 
gross returns per acre for oats, bar- 
ley and mixed grains, will be con- 
tinued in the 1955-56 (July-June) crop 
year. Deficiency payments are avail- 
able only to growers duly registered 
under the program. 

As the first step in determining 
the amount of any deficiency pay- 
ment to which a grower may be en- 
titled, the government at the end of 
the year calculates the national aver- 
age of the prices per hundredweight 
received by farmers during the year 
on commercial grain markets. In the 
case of wheat or rye, if the average 
price thus received falls short of the 
official national standard price, a 
deficiency payment equal to the dif- 
ference is paid to the grower by the 
government. The total amount actual- 
ly paid the grower by the govern- 
ment is the deficiency payment per 
hundredweight multiplied by the 
amount of the grain he marketed 
during the year. 

For wheat, however, a deficiency 
payment calculation is made for each 
of 5 periods during the marketing 
season. 
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Sales Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS — Russell - Miller 
Milling Co. sales representatives cov- 
ering a 10-state area from upper 
Michigan to the West Coast have 
concluded a three-day sales confer- 
ence at the company’s home office in 
Minneapolis. 

Directed by 


J. H. Bosard, vice 


president of family flour sales, meet- 
ing sessions covered fall and winter 
sales, advertising and sales promo- 
tion plans. Representatives of Olm- 
sted & Foley, Russell-Miller’s adver. 
tising agency, participated. 
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Commander-Larabee Enjoys 
Good Year, ADM Reports 


MINNEAPOLIS — Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. and the grain 
operation, divisions of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, en- 
joyed a satisfactory year, according 
to the annual report of ADM for the 
year ending June 30, 1955. 

The report’s summary of operation 
states that the flour milling division 
results for the past year’s operations 
were satisfactory and that the grain 
division continued to be a most profit- 
able operation. 

Net profits of $5,749,888, equal to 
$3.49 a share, for its fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 were announced by ADM. 
This is an improvement of about 15% 
over the previous year when earnings 
were $5,013,390 and of 49% over two 
years ago. 

Sales for the year, excluding grain 
division transactions, were $221 mil- 
lion, up 6% from the $208 million 
reported a year ago. 

The summary describes Command- 
er-Larabee’s year in this manner: 

“An accelerated modernization pro- 
gram for our flour mills has been 
planned. Installation of the best new 
American- and European-made mill- 
ing equipment is expected to step up 
the efficiency of our plants and to im- 
prove the quality of our wheat flour 
generally. New facilities for handling 
bulk flour have been installed at all 
of our mills.” 

ADM operates five flour mills, 25 
terminal and subterminal elevators 
and 43 country elevators with a grain 
storage capacity of 73 million bushels, 
as well as plants in other industries. 

The ADM summary said the grain 
division maintained receipts and stor- 
age at a high level throughout the 
year. The summary continued: 

“Receipts were particularly high at 
the West Coast terminals and at the 
12-million bushel elevator at Superior, 
Wis. 

“The division can now store and 
handle more grain than at any time 
in the past. This, together with cost- 
cutting moves made during the year, 
places it in a favorable position to 
participate in the record-breaking 
grain handling business anticipated in 
the year ahead. 

“The St. Paul River Terminal, 
which was completed this spring, al- 
ready has proved to be a most valu- 
able addition to our _ operations. 
Twenty seven barges were loaded 
between April 20 and June 30. 

“West Coast terminal storage fac- 
ilities were expanded by five million 
bushels. Because of the trend toward 
truck deliveries, we sold our last two 
country elevators in the Pacific 
Northwest.” 

Concerning country elevators the 
summary said: 

“All available storage space in our 
43 country elevators, which serve 
southern Minnesota and South Da- 





McCONNELL 
RESIGNATION 


WASHINGTON —The resignation 
of James McConnell as assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture awaits formal 
action by Ezra Taft Benson, USDA 
secretary, it has been reported. It is 
expected that Mr. Benson will not 
act formally on the resignation until 
a successor has been chosen. Details 
of this development will be found in 
Capital Comment by John Cipperly 
on page 25 of this issue. 





kota, was filled during most of the 
year. The sale of feed, seeds, fertiliz- 
ers and other farm supplies contribut- 
ed to profits. Bumper crops of soy- 
beans and corn promise another suc- 
cessful year.” 


Price fluctuations and spasmodic 
buying contributed to the problems 
of soybean oil meal merchandising. 
Tonnage of formula feeds was in- 
creased. 


During the year ADM _ invested 
$7,558,911 in new plants bringing its 
net 10-year total to $53 million. De- 
spite this investment, net working 
capital has increased from $24 to $47 
million during the same 10-year pe- 
riod. 

Net worth reached a new high of 
$92 million, equivalent to $55.93 per 
share. 

Four 50¢ dividends totaling $3,291,- 
418 were paid to stockholders during 
the 12-month period. The dividend 
paid June 1, 1955, was ADM’s 95th 
consecutive quarterly dividend and its 
115th cash dividend. 

ADM started its new fiscal year 
with no bank debts, bonds, notes, or 
preferred stock outstanding. 


In a statement to stockholders, 
Thomas L. Daniels, president, dis- 
cussed some major operating prob- 
lems. “This,” he said, “has not been 
an easy period in which to make a 
good showing for the stockholders. 

“The flaxseed and soybean divi- 
sions, which five years or so ago 
brought in the largest profits, have 
been beset with hampering govern- 
ment controls and sharp competition,” 
Mr. Daniels continued. “You will not 
find anyone connected with either of 
these industries who is satisfied with 
results. We lost money in our basic 
soybean processing this year although 
we did produce some profits from 
refined soybean oils and soy flours. 
The flaxseed operation, although 
profitable, was not brilliant.” 


Diversification 

Mr. Daniels explained that diversi- 
fication of ADM activities, progress- 
ing steadily through the past 25 
years, has protected the company’s 
position under the kind of difficulties 
experienced last year. “This has given 
us time to build other divisions that 
are doing an excellent job today and 
promise to continue to be profitable,” 
lie added. 

“Heading them all,” he continued, 
“is grain which has turned in one of 
its best years. Then I must point with 
pride to the flour, foundry products, 
and chemical products divisions which 
have done exceptional jobs.” 


Emphasizing the importance of 
diversification, plant expansion, and 
new product research, Mr. Daniels 
pointed out that ADM’s work in these 
directions may be credited with a 
large part of current net earnings. 
Also, he said, management is con- 
tinuing an active search for suitable 
business enterprises which ADM can 
acquire by outright purchase. The 
first important acquisition of recent 
years was the W. J. Small Company, 
manufacturers of dehydrated alfalfa 
for feeds. Last year ADM bought the 
Resin Division of US. Industrial 
Chemicals, a division of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp. These pur- 
chases, Mr. Daniels said, have added 
materially to earnings. 


The importance of research to 
ADM’s continued growth is empha- 
sized by the fact that research expen- 
ditures have been doubled since 1949. 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Company and 
Subsidiaries 
Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss and 
Earned Surplus 


Year Ended June 30, 1955 


Net sales ene eesnes 6464 
Cost of products sold 


Other operating revenues: 
Gross profit from grain 


merchandising, storage, 


ecees ° $221,024,386 
secee eee 204,156,694 


$ 16,867,692 


elevation, 


and commissions .....-... to2cvccneseashenniens 9,768,701 - 
Less elevation, handling and other operating expenses 4,542,503 5,226,198 
$ 22,093,890 
Selling, administrative and general expenses ........6+.00005 9,978,808 
$ 12,115,082 
Add other income: 
Dividends received and interest earned $ 241,589 
BEISOSTIANOONE cc ccndacsccess ° 220,265 461,854 


Less deductions from income: 
RBCOOS PMIE 66sec casts caiescscconcs 
Provision for doubtful accounts ... 
Loss on disposal of depreciable assets . 
Miscellaneous 


$ 12,576,936 





510,343 


$ 12,066,593 


Provision for federal, state and Canadian taxes on income for 


the current year—estimated 


Add income tax adjustments resulting from decrease in reserve 


for replacement of inventories 
Net profit for the year . 
Earned surplus at July 1, 1954 2 abaere 
Less dividends paid ($2 per share) 


Earned surplus at June 30, 1955 


Provision for depreciation of property, plant and equipment in- 


5,936,705 
380,000 6,316,705 
$ 5,749,888 
56,379,499 
$ 62,129,387 
3,291,418 


$ 58,837,969 


cluded in costs and expenses amounted to $3,380,112 


Assets 


June 30, 1955 


CURRENT ASSETS: 





GG cos escosencscs worry . aon ime as¥oe ° >a $ 8,042,886 
U.S. government securities (short-term) and commercial 

paper—at cost which is approximate market ee 9,478,627 
Notes, acceptances and accounts receivable 

Trade notes, drafts and acceptances ...........+.. .-8 1,444,545 

Trade accounts ..... oobeeesense cb ebéonsbobosas 11,392,093 

Grain accounts, deposits, et« secured 3,707,400 


Other current accounts 


Less reserve 


606,869 


$ 17,150,907 





809,404 16,341,503 
INVENTORIES: 
At lower of cost (last-in, first-out principle) or market 
Linseed oil, soybean oil, sperm oil and crude fish oil...$ 4,481,775 
At lower of cost (first-in, first-out principle) or market: 
Flaxseed, soybeans and other raw materials ° > 
BuMGSF GED cecceccccesccsevcessss 
PRG § TRDOTIRIS kn c ke cc veccc ccccecetensen bee 
DERRETRSRTINS GROOTER 00.000 rer ccrvecoveosnsesoenge 
At market: 
Flour, wheat and other grains, including adjustment of 
open contracts to market werery yr ‘ 5,870,950 
At market or less: 


Feed and meal, including adjustment of open contracts 


to market ......... 
Total current assets .... 
INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS: 
Securities of other companies—at cost 
Sundry accounts receivable, 
Cash surrender value of life insurance 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
Land, buildings, machinery, 


equipment, 
Less reserve for depreciation “a 


GOOD WILL, PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, ETC. 


PREPAID EXPENSES: 


Unexpired insurance, taxes, etc. 


Liab 


accrued expenses oe 
estimated: 
unpaid 
for 1954, and provision for prior years hatin 
Reserve for anticipated replacements of iaventories, less re- 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable and 
Federal and state taxes on income- 


Provision for current fiscal period, 


lated income tar reduction 


Total current liabilities 
RESERVE: 
For tornado insurance ........+.. 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common stock, no par value: 
Authorized 2,500,000 shares 





trade memberships, etc. 


4,373,435 26,506,336 


TP eee Pe $ 60,369,352 
311,570 
919,076 
213,115 1,443,761 


on the basis of cost: 
ete. 





= 


2,418,569 
1 
1,117,930 


$105,349,613 
4 
ties 


$ 8,007,801 


installments 
4,059,098 


974,000 
$ 13,040,899 


192,261 


Issued and outstanding 1,646,834 shares 


72,914 
surplus 


Reserved 


shares 
Earned hes pes 


Emphasis in research is being placed 
on wider exploration of industrial 
markets. This includes the develop- 
ment of new chemicals for use in oil 
processing, textiles, waxes, leaathers, 
papers, detergents, fungicides and lu- 
bricants. 


Several intriguing products from 
fatty alcohols, including a series of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, were de- 
veloped in ADM research laboratories 
during the year. Sizeable pilot plant 
quantities of these have been sold. 


92,116,453 


$105,349,613 


Other developments were a grain 
sorghum brewing grit, the application 
of soy flours to hardwood plywood 
glues, new methods of using starchy 
flours in paper products, and resins 
for exterior paints. 


Several major plants were complet- 
ed in the course of the year. Among 
them were a new two-million bushel 
river terminal at St. Paul, Minn.; a 
bulk storage plant at Topeka, Kansas, 
for dehydrated alfalfa; and a fatty 
alcohol plant at Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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Wolverine District of 
AOM Plans Meeting 


HILLSDALE, MICH. — Program 
plans have been announced for the 
fall meeting of the Wolverine Dis- 
trict of the Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held Sept. 23-24 in 
Hilisdale. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
will be host for the meeting. 

Registration will take place Friday 
afternoon, Sept. 23, at the Stock mill, 
and then there will be an inspection 
of the mill and laboratories. Allied 
tradesmen will be hosts at a social 
gathering in the evening in Moose 
Lodge Hall. 

Allen Green of the Stock company, 
district chairman, will preside at the 
business session Saturday, Sept. 24, 
in Parish Hall. The address of wel- 
come will be given by J. R. Craig 
of the milling company. 

Howard Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co., will report on the activi- 
ties of the Michigan Wheat Improve- 
ment Committee. T. H. McCormack, 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
will present a paper on photographic 
and photomicrographic slides of in- 
sects and foreign materials in wheat, 
flour and other products. Some ob- 
servations on milling and baking in 
Mexico will be given by William 
Burgee of F. W. Stock & Sons. 

The millers will have dinner at 
noon in Moose Lodge Hall, compli- 
ments of F. W. Stock & Sons, and 
they will hear an address by Harold 
F. Stock. 

The meeting will continue in Parish 
Hall in the afternoon, with a survey 
of new crop wheat and flour charac- 
teristics given by Howard M. Sim- 
mons, Midwest Laboratories, Inc. 
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Loans Authorized for 


Counties Hit by Storms 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced last week the designation 
through Dec. 31, 1956, of a total of 
58 counties in Connecticut, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania as an area 
where the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration may make emergency loans 
to farmers whose crops, livestock and 
property were damaged or destroyed 
by hurricanes and floods. 

The action applies to all 21 New 
Jersey counties, all eight counties in 
Connecticut, and the following coun- 
ties in other states: Maryland—Anne 
Arundel, Calvert, Charles, Prince 
Georges and St. Marys. Massachu- 
setts: Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, 
Hampshire, Middlesex and Worcester. 
New York: Columbia, Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan 
and Ulster. Pennsylvania: Bucks, 
Carbon, Lackawanna, Lehigh, Lu- 
zerne, Monroe, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Pike, Schuylkill and Wayne 

Emergency loans are made to fi- 
nance continued normal operations 
To be eligible, a farmer must be un- 
able to obtain the credit he needs 
from any other source. He must be 
engaged primarily in farming, and 
must have suffered substantial loss 
from damage done by the storms 
and floods. County Farmers Home 
Administration Committees deter- 
mine eligibility of individual farmers 

The interest rate is 3%. Repay- 
ments are scheduled according to the 
borrower’s ability to repay. Loans for 
crop production are usually repayable 
when the crop is harvested. 





Flour Output Down in July 


U.S. wheat flour production in July 
totaled 17,156,500 sacks, The North- 
western Miller estimates. Output av- 
eraged 857,000 sacks a day during 
the 20-working-day month. 

Total July Production was down 
7.1% from the June total of 18,470,- 
000 sacks. However, on a daily aver- 
age basis, July output was up 2% 
from June, when the average was 
840,000 sacks. The difference in per- 
centage changes is explained by a dif- 
ference in numbers of working days. 

Total July production in 1954 was 
18,022,000 sacks. The total for July 
this year thus represents a decline 
of 4.8% from a year earlier. The July 
daily average this year, however, was 
up 46% from a year earlier, when 
the average was 819,000 sacks. 

The increase in daily average pro- 
duction from June to July was in 
line wita the long-term trend. 


The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 74% of total U.S. output. 


Most production centers and re- 
gions in the U.S. showed at least 
some increase in daily average pro- 
duction in July as compared with 
June, The averages for Minneapolis 
and northwestern mills were down, 
however, 


Percentage changes in daily aver- 
age output between June and July 
for mills in principal production cen- 
ters and regions which report to The 
Northwestern Miller were: Minne- 
apolis, down 9.7%; interior North- 
west, down .9%; entire Northwest, 
down 4%; Kansas City, up 88%; 


interior Southwest, up 9.1%; entire 
Southwest, up 9%; Buffalo, up 1.9%: 
central and southeastern states, up 
7.1%; north Pacific Coast, up 4.4% 
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Stabilization Service 





Domestic Activity 


DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 26 are as follows: 14,373 bu. 
wheat, 245,637 bu. grain sorghum, 
330,316 bu. oats, 12,001 bu. corn, 
1,750 bu. soybeans, 3,310 bu. rye, 1,366 
bu. barley, 160 tons broken rice and 
165,067 cwt. rough rice. 


¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Aug. 25 are as follows: 261,842 
bu. wheat, 693,929 bu. corn, 26,000 bu. 
barley, 49,268 bu. oats, 18,700 bu. rye, 
15,303 bu. flax, 85,372 bu. soybeans 
and 903 ecwt. milo. Largest sale was 
110,000 bu. No. 1 NS wheat, 13% 
prot., at $2.27, f.o.b., St. Paul. 


¥ Y¥ 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 24 as follows: 22,063 bu. wheat, 
19,188 bu. bariey, 19,426 bu. oats, 750 
bu. rye and 1,047 cwt. grain sorghum. 


¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 23 as follows: 17,885 bu. wheat, 
1,383,014 bu. corn, 6,314 bu. oats and 
114,606 bu. soybeans. 


¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY —Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Aug. 25 are as follows: 4,420 
bu. wheat, 37,731 bu. corn, 445 bu. 
barley, 7,501 bu. oats, 1,725 bu. rye, 
36,063 bu. soybeans and 55,309 cwt. 
grain sorghum. 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 


Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 


Regional Offices 





Export Sales 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Aug. 26 
are as follows: 632,754 bu. wheat, 
1,776,000 bu. grain sorghum and 1,659 
tons broken rice. 

¥ ¥v 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Aug. 25 are as follows: 55,933 
bu. wheat and 2,000,000 bu. barley. 
Largest sale was 1,000,000 bu. No. 3 
barley at 71¢, f.o.b., Duluth-Superior. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 24 as follows: 36,747 bu. wheat 
and 420,000 bu. western barley. 

Vv ¥ 

CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 23 as follows: 57,403 bu. wheat 
and 291,528 bu. corn. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY—Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 25 are as follows: 2,917 bu. wheat 
and 19,759 bu. corn. In addition 16,842 
bu. wheat were sold for use in the 
non-IWA Export Program. 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bids were to 
have been opened Aug. 29 on 1,200,000 
bu. No. 1 flaxseed for toll crushing 
with CCC to purchase resultant lin- 
seed oil. 


¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO—Bids were opened Aug. 
26 on approximately 2 million bushels 
of soybeans for export. 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Daily average flour pro- 
duction in July showed a gain of 2% over the June aver- 
age, according to estimates made by The Northwestern 
Miller. The increase from June to July was in line with 


production in July 


the trend. Also, as shown on this chart, daily average 


was higher than a year earlier. In all 


but one month in 1955, daily average flour production has 
been larger than in the corresponding months of 1954. 
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John A. Hendrickson 


2 Named International 
Vice Presidents; Other 
Appointments Made 


MINNEAPOLIS—Following a re- 
cent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, International Milling Co. this 
week announced the election of John 
A. Hendrickson and Wayne T. Kirk 
as new vice presidents of the firm. 

Mr. Hendrickson, a 23-year veteran 
with the company, started as pur- 
chasing agent at the Minneapolis 
office, and served in both the pur- 
chasing and personnel departments 
until 1938 when he was named di- 
rector of purchasing and personnel. 
In 1944 he was transferred into the 
production department where he had 
responsibility for several of the com- 
pany’s U.S. mills. In 1947, Mr. Hen- 
drickson was promoted to the posi- 
tion of central division production 
manager. 

With his election to vice president, 
Mr. Hendrickson assumes new re- 
sponsibilities as director of produc- 
tion for the entire company and will 
continue to headquarter at Minne- 
apolis. 

Wayne T. Kirk started with Inter- 
national in 1943 as a buyer in the 
Minneapolis purchasing department. 
In 1945 he was promoted to the 
position of purchasing agent for the 
main office, and in 1947 was named 
director of purchases. Mr. Kirk was 
transferred to the production depart- 
ment and made plant manager of 


(Continued on page 25) 


Wayne T. Kirk 
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Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Reports Higher Net Earnings 


OMAHA, NEB. — Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, reports 
net earnings of $601,224, after taxes 
and cther charges, for the year ended 
June 30, 1955. This compares with 
$346,724 in the preceding year, and 
was the largest net earnings figure 
for the company in any year since 
1947. 

The earnings were the equivalent 
of $1.87 per share on 321,161 shares 
of common stock of the company, 
against $1.07 in the preceding year. 
Dividends of 60¢ were paid during 
the year. 

Net sales totaled $48,881,668, a 
gain over the figure of the preceding 
year. The sales figure was the larg- 
est in the history of the company 
and set a record of six consecutive 
years of increased sales volume. 

Working capital was _ increased 
$252,000 during the past year to a 
total of $3,229,269. Long term debt 
was reduced $100,000 to $1,800,000. 
Book value per share of company 
stock rose from $14.52 to $15 79. 

President J. A. Mactier, in his let- 
ter to stockholders, said that sub- 
stantial progress was made in the 
flour milling department. ‘We have 
established an excellent reputation 
as millers of fine bakery flour. The 
quality of our Nebraska wheat has 
been a big help to us here. Even 
more important is the teamwork of 
our management group running this 
department. Sales, grain, quality con- 
trol, milling and operating phases of 
the flour milling department are all 
well managed. 

“All of our mills are now loading 
flour in bulk cars and trucks. We 
intend to keep fully abreast of our 
bakery flour customers’ steadily in- 
creasing needs for this service,” Mr. 
Mactier said. 

Total sales of grocery products 
increased during the past year, the 
stockholders were told. Discussing 
this phase of operations, Mr. Mactier 
said: 

“Our Mother’s Best family flour and 
corn meal operations in the south- 
eastern U.S. were very good. Mother’s 
Best family flour operations in the 
Midwest decreased and the profit pic- 
ture was disappointing. 


Mix Sales Increase 

“Sales of our Duncan Hines mixes 
continued to increase. During the 
year we introduced three new cake 
mixes—marble cake, angel food cake 
and chocolate angel food. Currently 
we are introducing our newest 
grocery product — burnt sugar cake 
mix. This cake is meeting with ex- 
cellent consumer reception through- 
out the whole sales territory. We are 
the only company making burnt 
sugar cake mix and chocolate angel 
food cake mix. Our research labora- 
tory solved many technical difficul- 
ties in developing these new items. 


“The prepared flour mix field en- 
joyed phenomenal growth in the post- 
war years and there is more growth 
in sight. Growth of our nation’s popu- 
lation and increasing consumer de- 
mands for convenience food are in 
our favor. This field is highly com- 
petitive in all its phases. Quality is 
of first importance. Strong sales and 
advertising efforts are constantly 
needed to keep these products mov- 
ing. Pricing is very competitive. Yel- 
low and devils food cake mixes are 
currently selling at $2.85 per dozen. 
A year ago our price was $3.45 and a 


year and a half ago they were selling 
at $3.68. 

“Our research continues to improve 
present mixes and develop new ones. 
We are very confident that our com- 
pany has a bright future in the pre- 
pared mix field.” 

Formula feed tonnage also in- 
creased substantially, Mr. Mactier re- 
ported. The feed mill at Decatur, Ala., 
is running at full capacity and Mr. 
Mactier said that during the coming 
year a second feed mill will be built 
somewhere in southeastern states. 

“There are many opportunities 
ahead in all parts of our business,” 
Mr. Mactier said in concluding his 
letter. “We are confident that the 
company can show continued growth 
and progress.” 

Executive elections during the past 
year were recorded in the annual re- 
port. R. W. Clemons was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer and E. Stuart John- 
son, assistant secretary - treasurer. 
Clifford B. Hanson, bulk flour sales 
manager, and D. L. Barber, manager 
of sales and advertising in the grocery 
products department, were elected 
vice presidents. Edward M. Curtis, 
Sr., was elected a member of the 
board. 

Nebraska Consolidated Flour Mills 
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Co. operates flour mills at Omaha, 
Grand Island and Fremont, Neb., and 
Decatur, Ala., having total capacity 
of 9,400 ewt. per day. A formula feed 
mill of 600 tons and a corn mill of 
1,200 cwt. capacity also are located 
at Decatur. The package food plants 
are at Omaha. The company’s grain 
storage capacity is 3,000,000 bu. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
MODERN OFFICE CONSTRUCTED 
PRESTON, KANSAS—A new of- 
fice has been constructed by the Pres- 
ton Co-op Grain & Mercantile Co. 
here. near the 230,000 bu. elevator. 
One of the most modern in the state, 
the building contains a lobby, book- 
keeping room, office and a full base- 
ment. A picture window divides the 
main office from the lobby. Part of 
the new equipment includes a 50-ton, 
50-ft. scale, the pit of which may 
be reached for servicing through the 
basement. Roy H. Lewis is manager. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPONGE DONATED BY GMI 

BUFFALO — Sixteen thousand 
pounds of baled cellulose sponge, an 
amount sufficient to absorb 200 tons 
of water and silt in one “swish,” 
have been donated to the American 
Red Cross by the O-Cel-O Division 
of General Mills, Inc., for use in 
cleaning up the eastern flood disaster 
area. The sponge was trucked to four 
cities in the disaster area—Hartford, 
Conn., Springfield, Mass., Scranton, 
Pa., and Woonsocket, R.I. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 


Statement of Income 


Sales including grain storage revenue 
OPERATING COSTS: 

Cost of sales 

Depreciation 


Net income from operations 
Other income . _ 


OTHER DEDUCTIONS: 
Interest 


Premium paid on prepayment of mortgage 


Loss on sales of fixed assets, net .. 


, 
Net income before federal income tax 
Federal income tax ....... 


Net income 


Fiscal year ended June 3 
1955 1954 


$48,881,668 $41,658,411 


- 46,952,249 
468,894 


40,463,771 
335,892 
$40,799,663 


$47,421, 


858,748 
24,838 
$ 1,468,646 $ 883,586 


1,460,525 





-$ 198, 
; oan 





201,422 $ 149,862 


1,267,224 t 
666,000 


733,724 
387,000 





601,224 $ 346,724 


Balance Sheet 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash . 
Receivables . 
Margin deposit 
Inventories . 
Prepaid expenses ... 


Total current assets 


Other assets ........e-ee%% 
FIXED ASSETS: 


Land, buildings and equipment 
Less reserve for depreciation 


Deferred financial expense . 
Copyrights, brands and other intangibles 


Total 


assets 


June 30 
1955 
1,167,862 
2,107,907 
91,061 
2,852,493 
15,980 


6,235,303 
13,988 
5,665,418 
2,061,257 

; 3,604,161 
24,631 


1 


$ 9,878,084 


Liabilities 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable to banks and others 


Dividends payable 
Federal income tax liability 


Total current liabilities 
Notes payable due after one year .. 


CAPITAL: 


Common stock—par value $10 per share 
Authorized 330,000 shares, issued and outstanding 321,161.. 


Capital surplus : 
Retained earnings 


Total abilities 


due within one year $ 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses . : 


950,000 
1,341,860 
48,174 
666,000 


1,240,000 
1,030,179 
48,174 
387,000 


-$ 3,006,034 $ 2,705,353 
-$ 1,800,000 $ 1,900,000 


3,211,610 3,21 
2,688 


1,610 
2,688 
9,225 


1,44 


$ 5,072,050 $ 4,663,523 





--$ 9,878,084 $ 9,268,876 
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Flour sales were relatively light 
last week after the big bookings of 
spring wheat bakery flour the previ- 
ous week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 97% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 645% the previous 
week. Business was confined mostly 
to some hand-to-mouth and fill-in 
buying. 

Hard winter wheat mills’ sales av- 
eraged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 37% the week before. A further 
price dip brought out some activity, 
mainly the bookings of flour by one 
of the chain baking groups. 

Soft wheat flour sales were re- 
ported slow during the week, and 
for the most part reports indicated 
that new family flour sales were 
light. 

Export business again was light 
also. Some Latin American orders 
were reported. 

The mill tie-up at Buffalo con- 
tinued to be an important factor in 
the flour busines, with all but two 
plants in the big milling center 
closed because of the elevator strike. 
Companies with closed Buffalo units 
were filling some orders from other 
mills. 

Eastern trade reports indicated 
that there was some concern over 
the effect of the Buffalo strike if it 
were prolonged much more. At the 
same time, it was noted that the 
northeastern floods had complicated 
flour shipments to certain areas. 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 84% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 80% the previous 
week and 95% a year ago. Output 
remained low at Buffalo, of course, 
with only two mills operating there. 
Most other production centers or 
regions, except for the north Pacific 
Coast, showed gains in output. Pro- 
duction in Minneapolis was up sub- 
stantially. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour dropped off sharply last week 
after the heavy forward bookings 
of the previous week. However, 
spring wheat mills’ sales total for the 
week was close to capacity. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 97% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, compared with 645% the pre- 
vious week and 826% a year ago. 

Business last week was rather 
quiet since most buyers booked ahead 
the previous week. Mill representa- 
tives indicated that bakery flour ac- 
tivity was limited mostly to some 
hand-to-mouth and fill-in buying by 
those in need of supplies. 

Also, there was some booking of 
flour not contracted during the big 
sales flurry the previous week. At 
least one chain which had not booked 
previously was reported to have 
bought springs last week. 

Factors in the spring wheat flour 
business included the mill tie-up at 
Buffalo and the boxcar shortage. The 
car shortage limited the wheat move- 
ment and also made it more difficult 
for mills to get cars suitable for 
flour shipments. 

Companies with Buffalo units were 
filling some orders from other mills. 

Wheat futures prices last week 
turned up at Minneapolis, and the 
previous trend toward declines in 
premiums was halted. Bakery flour 
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Flour Sales Activity 
Again Generally Light 


prices at the end of the week were 
up from a week earlier. 

Family flour sales were reported 
light, with no change in prices of 
nationally advertised brands. Some 
good shipping directions were indi- 
cated. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
was up substantially last week, av- 
eraging 116% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 88% the previous 
week and 111% a year ago. For the 
entire . Northwest, output averaged 
100% of capacity, compared with 
90% the week before. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 81% of capacity, 
compared with 78% the previous 
week. 

Quotations Aug. 26: Standard pat- 
ent $6.04@6.16, short patent $6.14G 
6.26, high gluten $6.59@6.71, family 
flour $6.30@7.30, first clear $5.61@ 
6.19, whole wheat $5.96@6.06. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A further price dip 
brought out a small amount of flour 
sales actively in the Southwest last 
week, chiefly the bookings of an ad- 
ditional 30-day supply by one of the 
large chain baking groups, which has 
made a practice this year of buying 
additional flour as its unfilled order 
balance is reduced each month. No 
general purchasing followed this buy- 
ing, either among other chains or in- 
dependents. Hence over-all trade was 
light. 

Sales of hard winter wheat mills 
averaged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 37% in the preceding week and 
36% a year ago. 

A very few buyers who did not 
participate fully in the general wave 
of purchases earlier in the season are 
now nearing the end of their sup- 
plies and will need to do some more 
booking within a month. The easiness 


ces has tended to diScourage 
tl tying until the last minute. 

nily flour trade is light and 

red, with the trade booked 

r ahead this year than is usual- 

case. 

port business has been light and 
tly confined to small Latin Amer- 
1 orders, amounting to less than 
of capacity. 

Quotations Aug. 26, car lots, cot- 

Kansas City: Hard wheat bak- 

y short patent $5.50@5.55, stand- 
ird 95% patent $5.40@5.45, straight 
$5.35@5.40, established brands of 

nily flour $6.10@7.15, first clear 
$4.30@5.10, second clears $4.15@4.25, 

» and higher ash clears $3.85@4.05. 

Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
last week with prices about 5¢ per 

ck lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were difficult to 
ecure. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for flour 
was slow last week, although there 
vas some pick-up in the demand for 
bakery flour. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and 6¢ higher on all 
erades of bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Aug. 27: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.35@ 
6.75, standard patent $5.85@6.05; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.81 
@5.91, 95% standard patent $5.71@ 
5.81, straight grade $5.66@5.76. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
50%, compared with 30% the pre- 
ceding week and 25% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Aug. 26 were unchanged to 4¢ 


lower, compared with the previous 
week. 
Texas: The summer slump con- 


tinued in the flour business last week, 
and the total sales amounted to only 
10 to 15% of capacity. Mills are still 
running three to four days a week. 
Prices were unchanged on family 
flour, 5¢ higher on bakers and 10¢ 
lower on first clears compared with 
a week previous. Quotations Aug. 26: 
Extra high patent $6.70@7; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.85@5.95; first 


(Continued on page 22) 





Macaroni Manufacturers Continue 
To Refrain From Extensive Bookings 


Macaroni product manufacturers 
continued last week to refrain from 
any extensive booking of durum pro- 
ducts, and mills’ sales were again re- 
ported rather light. 

There were some small orders, but 
purchases were not heavy as buyers 
held back while watching for further 
price developments. 

Durum wheat prices dropped 
further last week, and buyers of 
durum products were keeping an eye 
on the markets. Their order balances 
are reported small, and it was 
thought that they might step into 
the market at any time if they felt 
the time was right. Some interest 
was shown by buyers, but apparently 
they were waiting for a peak of the 
durum movement. A boxcar shortage, 
however, was a factor in keeping the 
new crop movement from being very 
heavy. 

Meanwhile, it was reported that 
the durum harvest was just about 
completed. 

Eastern trade reports indicated 
that sales of macaroni products were 
picking up as buyers placed orders 
in anticipation of the usual business 
increase following the Labor Day 
holiday. 

At current price levels, it appeared 


that a good deal of the sales of 
durum products were in 50-50 blends. 
he price on top durum Aug. 29 
was $3.05 bu. at Minneapolis, down 
5¢ from a week earlier. Fifty-fifty 
blends of semolina were quoted at 
about $6.95 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
with 50-50 blended durum granulars 
30¢ under that. Straight durum pro- 
ducts also are now available. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 26 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 
© Uy 55 wesilee aeseeaes a> ota 


wn 
bo bo bo 
- 20 
A] on 
> 
n 


SF. Ds oo cevdandessbevcccesesscivs SEIOOL 00 
5 . ee devs eseesntes 2.65 @2.85 
55 Ib < a% Co avesrsesreors 2.60@ 2.80 
2.50@2.75 


2.40@ 2.65 


Sei c aa Wanelalilbds «ich Juss's «Sane 
rr. PrP were toy eee ey 2.20@2.45 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. %, 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Aug. 22-26 ..... 168,500 147,982 88 
Previous week .. 168,500 127,645 75 
Yoar A@@ 3 <csics 168,500 143,630 85 
Crop year 
production 
Avie, GE BOR sce escd dss t eee 918,806 
Atte, (BF, BOSS kaso ces cin Fs sinigess . 1,144,706 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Continue Firm 


With Mill Tie-Up 


Millfeed demand remained rather 
slow or only fair last week in most 
areas, but the curtailment in supplies 
because of the Buffalo mill tie-up 
loaned strength to the market and 
prices remained rather firm at other 
market centers. Values at major mid- 
western markets early this week 
showed little change from a week 
earlier. 

Some sales were being made from 
the West into eastern areas, but 
some feed manufacturers were re- 
ported using substitutes or deferring 
orders. Formula feed business in 
many areas was again slow last week. 

Formula feed business remained 
rather slow in the Northwest last 
week, but feed men were more opti- 
mistic about improved demand be- 
fore long. 

Recent weakness in markets has 
continued to limit demand as buyers 
have waited for a more stable price 
situation. 


Turkey feed business held up, but 
other types of poultry feeds lagged. 

In general the situation was rather 
spotty, but feed manufacturers’ 
spokesmen were looking for better 
volume fairly soon. There seemed to 
be a little more optimism among 
farmers, and expected improvement 
in egg prices was expected to help 
some. Also, fairly good returns for 
turkey growers are indicated for this 
year, and beef feed business may be 
good. 

Although dock sales were not 
too active, an upturn in carlot busi- 
ness helped to maintain a fairly 
good volume of sales for feed manu- 
facturers in the Southwest last week. 
Increased activity in the cattle feed 
lines and continued good production 
of broiler and turkey feeds are fac- 
tors behind the current trend. 

With prices on a downturn, some 
mills have been pushing cattle feed 
bookings and the amount of fatten- 
ing feed sales is holding up very well. 

The two staple lines of most mills, 
hog and egg feed, still could show 
major improvement. Eggs have 
strengthened a little, causing a little 
better basis for feed sales, but the 
unsteadiness of the hog situation in 
regard to feed grain prices leaves 
room for considerable improvement 
in the hog feed business. 

Formula feed business continued 
slow in the central states last week. 
Feed manufacturers, however, were 
optimistic about the next few weeks 
and are looking for much better de- 
mand on formula feeds. 

Some mills reported that cooler 
weather in this area helped to stimu- 
late sales somewhat, although not to 
any extensive degree. It was gen- 
erally thought that low farm prices 
as well as low prices on formula 
feeds contributed to the slowness of 
business. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 40,017 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 37,595 in the 
previous week and 48,741 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 359,- 
720 tons as compared with 391,038 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes during the week ended Aug. 
29. Led by the September contract, 
all contracts were higher at Minne- 
apolis. At Chicago and Kansas City, 
nearby deliveries were lower while 
deferred deliveries were unchanged 
or fractionally higher for the week. 

The only substantial gain was a 4¢ 
bu. advance in the Minneapolis Sep- 
tember contract, brought in part by 
limited quantities of ordinary wheat 
available for delivery. Prices at Chi- 
cago ranged from 2¢ lower to %¢ 
higher and at Kansas City from 1%¢ 
lower to %4¢ higher. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 29 were: Chicago — September 
$1.90, @%, December $1.94%@%, 
March $1.96% @%, May $1.92%@%; 
Minneapolis—September $2.2714, De- 
cember $2.22, May $2.19%; Kansas 
City—September $2.034%2, December 
$2.07%4, March $2.09%, May $2.03%. 

There was not a great deal of com- 
mercial activity to influence the mar- 
ket after the completion of heavy 
flour business the previous week. 
Wheat export activity also was gen- 
erally light. 

The spring wheat harvest was vir- 
tually complete, but the boxcar short- 
age held down the movement some- 
what and cash premiums were mostly 
firm. At Kansas City there was no 
change in premiums. 

Some strength was given to de- 
ferred deliveries at Kansas City by 
dry soil conditions in winter wheat 
areas. 

The elevator strike at Buffalo con- 
tinued to tie up grain movement into 
that big grain and milling center, and 
four of the city’s flour mills remained 
closed. 

Sales of wheat and flour under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
totaled 1.7 million bushels during the 
week ended Aug. 23. This brought 
the total since the beginning of the 
season to 12.8 million bushels, com- 
pared with 20.6 million in the same 
period last year. 

Flour Sales Light 

Domestic flour sales were generally 
light last week, and, after the recent 
heavy forward bookings of springs, 
it appeared that most bakers have a 
good deal of all types of flour on the 
books. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration issued a procurement 
authorization during the past week 
to Jordan in the amount of $500,000 
for the purchase of wheat flour. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Aug. 25 
totaled 10.6 million bushels, compared 
with 13.9 million the previous week 
and 12.1 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. At Minneapolis, re- 
ceipts were light for this time of year 
and totaled only 2,283 cars of all 
classes. Duluth arrivals totaled 2,012 
cars. Of the Minneapolis receipts, 
only 70 cars were for CCC account. 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis was somewhat unsettled. On 
Monday, when receipts were heavy 
and-buyers had the advantage, trad- 
ing ranges were weaker. This, how- 
ever, quickly changed to firmness 
when receipts tapered off later in the 
week. The boxcar shortage, which is 
restricting movement, remained as 
an important factor in the cash wheat 
market. 
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Wheat Futures Prices Show 
Mixed Changes; Minneapolis 
September Contract Strong 


On Aug. 25, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring traded at September price to 
7¢ over; 12% protein 2@10¢ over; 
13% protein 6@15¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 11@19¢ over; 15% protein 16@ 
24¢ over; 16% protein 26@42¢ over. 
Minneapolis September wheat ad- 
vanced 4%¢ for the week, closing 
Aug. 25 at $2.28%. The protein con- 
tent of the spring wheat continued 
to run well over a year ago, with the 
average for the current week 14.16%, 
compared with 13.29% a year ago. 
Durum for the week averaged 11.44%. 

Durum bids were down 10@15¢ for 
the week but, at the lower levels, 
demand became broader. Color and 
variety were the principal factors 
which determined values within the 
quoted ranges. (See table on page 15.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 lb. 


Ordinary 
© Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein ...... 
Protein 
Protein 53% @2.67% 
a premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
3¢ discount 
7¢ discount 

11¢ discount 
15¢ discount 
19¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
27¢ discount 
31¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l1¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each %% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10@15¢ bu. less. 

Virtually no change took place in 
cash wheat premiums at Kansas City 
in the past week, and the cash mar- 
ket paralleled the easiness of futures, 
which dropped 1%¢ bu. for the 
nearby positions. The only exception 
to the premium stability was ordi- 
nary wheat, where the lower end of 
the range showed a %¢ advance. 

Offerings on the Kansas City cash 
market were not very large but ap- 
peared to be ampie to take care of 
needs. Mills were buyers of the choice 
milling types they needed, but this 
represented only a srnall portion of 
the total. While arrivals at Kansas 
City were fairly heavy, although 
about 10% below the preceding week, 
much of the wheat apparently was 
going to fill previous contracts, as 
table stocks were not in proportion 
to receipts. 

On Aug. 26, ordinary wheat quoted 
at 14%,@9¢ over the current Sep- 
tember option, while 11.50% protein 
was bringing 14% @18%¢ over. Twelve 
percent protein was quoted at 3@ 
29¢ over and 12.50% 5@31¢ over, 
13.00% 7@33¢ over and 14% 11@37¢ 
over. September wheat closed Aug. 
26 at $2.03%. Receipts for the week 
were 1,050 cars. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

$2.06 
2.05 


CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


5, *Previous 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo . Das 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


691,303 
1,224,432 
63,000 


Totals veeleosne 
Percentage of total U.S. output 
*Revised. 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— - 


Aug. 22-26, Previous Aug. 2: 
1955 week 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo nis > 
Central and 8. E. 
N. Pacific Coast 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 
279,850 
279,850 
. 279,850 
274,850 


Flour 
output 


259,362 


% ac- 
tivity 
Aug. 22-26 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


average 
average 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 22-26 .....1,021,350 965,070 95 
Previous week 1,021,350 916,776 90 
Year ago -++-1,021,350 96 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 90 
Five-year average ... 5 eine 98 
Ten-year average .. > 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

570,250 586,028 103 
. 570,250 *546,322 
671,400 544,076 
671,400 600,214 


Aug. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 475,000 
475,000 
459,500 
459,800 


Flour 

output 

63,000 

56,000 11 
542,919 118 
508,044 110 


99_96 


Aug. 22-2 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average oe a 87 
Ten-year average ee ee 93 


3- Aug. 24-28, 
week § 1953 

621,182 715,577 

,186,521 ,181,176 

56,000 508,044 

600,214 

275,301 225,491 

3,250,305 3,230,502 


5 io 75 


543, 
328,134 


3,386,760 


Crop year flour production 
—July 1 to— 
29, Aug. 26, 
1955 
646,625 
9,803,595 
3,245,108 

346,887 
2,315,886 


24,358,101 


Aug. 27, 
1954 


5,327,871 


4,355,442 
2,371,963 


26,361,808 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week 
capacity 
237,000 

. 237,000 

. 232,500 
282,500 


Flour 
output 
275,734 

*208,42 


% ac- 
tivity 
Aug. 22-26 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

* Revised. 

Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, 
Montana and lowa: 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


Flour 
output 
415,569 

*411,758 
421,411 
436,298 


5-day week 
capacity 
Aug. 454,500 
Previous week .. 45 00 
Year ago ° 
Two years ago. § 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


% ac- 
tivity 


29.96 


PACIFIC COAST 
North Pacific 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
215,200 188,367 
215,200 *195,429 
215,000 171,946 
230,000 184,835 


Principal mills on the Coast: 


% ac- 


Aug. 22-26 ... 
Previous week 
TOO. ABO csesce 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
22-26 138,750 104,191 
138,750 105,833 
133,200 103,355 
122,000 76,828 


Aug. 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 26, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


Joseph; 
including 


of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


-—Southwest*- 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Aug. 198,428 13,953 
Prev. week .... 112,538 
Two weeks ago . 23,793 11,834 
1954 24,478 204,594 13,707 
1953 23,919 197,535 14,205 
1952 26,157 216,021 14,444 
1951 23,544 212,246 13,952 


22-26 ... 


*Principal mills. **74% 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
-— Northwest *— cr 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date 


of total capacity. 


lowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalot— —Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date 


95,137 1,270 66,155 46,017 
,130 $37,595 
46,462 
48,741 
48,062 
50,339 


47,457 


359,720 


103,991 

112,608 

120,434 , 
123,119 9,961 


TAll mills. 


391,038 
387,950 
421,636 
422,639 
tRevised. 





At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Aug. 29 at 
$2.30@2.32, with 13% protein at $2.34 
@2.36 bu., delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was poor, with 
offerings plentiful. 

There were no export sales of 
wheat out of the Pacific Northwest 
last week. Japan has bought its re- 
quirements as far as U.S. wheat is 
concerned, but bought two cargoes 
of Manitobas the middle of last week. 
Chief interest of Japanese buyers is 
in U.S. barley, with two cargoes sold 
out of the Coast over night Aug. 24. 
There is no interest on the part of 
other import countries. Wheat prices 


are gencrally following the trend of 
Eastern markets. The harvest is over 
in the main winter wheat areas of 
the Pacific Northwest except in the 
higher elevations. August has been 
an ideal month for harvesting opera- 
tions over the entire Pacific North- 
west, with no rains at all during the 
past month. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIrFe— 
JOINS MILROY 

VANCOUVER—D. Roy Davis, for 
many years connected with Bucker- 
field’s, Ltd., here and former head 
of the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
has joined the Milroy Grain Co. here 
as domestic manager, 
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DALLAS — Net income of Burrus 
Mills, Inc, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955, amounted to $1,053,718, 
compared with $1,216,249 in the pre- 
vious year, according to the annual 
statement of the company reported 
in The Northwestern Miller last week. 

After preferred dividends of $180,- 
000, the net for the year was equal to 
$2.22 a share on the common stock of 
the company, as against $2.63 in the 
preceding year. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Burrus Mills, Inc., Report 
Shows Drop in Net Income 


Net working capital was reported 
at $6,440,411, a gain of $742,210 over 
the preceding year. Book value per 
share of common rose to $31.29 per 
share from a figure of $30.08 a year 
ago. 

In his annual report to the stock- 
holders, Jack P. Burrus, president, 
pointed out that the net profit figure 
was after absorption of the following 
charges: 

Depreciation 


and _ amortization, 


Burrus Mills, Inc. 
and Subsidiary Companies 
Statement of Consolidated Income for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1955 









GROSS SALES, LESS RETURNS, DISCOUNTS, etc.......... $45,102,990.00 
‘THER OPERATING INCOME—Storage, handling, etc... 8.537.083.00 

WED in ccwcbee Meeks seed ee rn 66d Feraecccens $53,640,073.00 
cost OF GOODS SOLD AND EXPENSES ui 

Cost of goods sold and other ope rating expenses........ $47,595,093.00 : 

Selling and general and administrative expenses........ 3,937,779.00 51,532,873.00 
Operating Profit .... cece rece cer er eer ener eneetaessereseerens $ 2,107,199.00 
OTHER INCOME CREDITS: oN 

Profit from disposal of property, ete. (met)...-..-.-+-- s 675.00 

Interest and GividendS .......-5-- cece e rene re teenneenees 1950.00 - ; 

MiIsCENAMCOUB 2c ccc sc cece crc ces eeenresseresserereseesnes 107,895.00 
GroOBB INCOMES 2. cc ccrccereseccesegscereseesesestesrassesseres $ 2 5.00 




















Income chargwe—interest ......--ce cece eee eter te eeeerentenee 
Net income before provisions for income taxes ...%.....+.- $ 1,891,657.00 
PROVISION FOR INCOME TAXES: 
WaGeees oo coe ces 660 be AMO CAER ETE EROS has Pe reds s hoases $ 810,000.00 
MEREO 0c cnc tocscddddebeb-et bes beeen ehd bi00 6s rtp es omedons 9,500.00 
ENR PEE TPR 5S SET. PETS RG POE 18,439.00 837,939.00 
Net IMOGGR® 2 .cvécend<bcep BeSee Ahibs Sedan eee setient eo s06 beh 40 09 $ 1,053,718.00 
CURRENT ASSETS: z 
Cama 6b sc ic bdaw ewes d SARA Ure eeRe BARN 25 0.0 0 80 cdc os nape ss $ 1,824,325.01 
Customers’ notes and accounts receivable (less reserves of 3 
$63,512.50 for possible losses) ..........60++seeeeeee 7,579,649.83 
Inventories: 
Flour and wheat and other grains. .$ 5,789,817.67 
Feed, other mill products and 
feed ingredients .........se+e205% 373,024.74 
Bags and bag materials ........... 608,072.19 7 
Operating supplies .........+se+e0: 40,236.24 6,811,150.84 
AGAVANCES OR BIA .sscincccicseteccascccscrceseccccseces 305,148.83 
Margin deposits on commodity futures contracts........ 186,018.00 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable and claims............ 616,303.79 
Notes and accounts receivable from officers and employees = 
(including current maturities of instalment notes). . 56,200.86 $17,378,797. 1¢ 
OTHER ASSETS: 5 
Investments in capital stocks of Burrus Enterprises, Inc.. a e632. 565.25 
Cash surrender value of life insurance policies........... 75,900.00 
Grain exchange memberships (at cost) ......-..++++-5+: 49,850.00 
instalment and other notes receivable from officers and 
employees (9,750 shares of the Corporation's common 
stock and 725 shares each of Burrus Enterprises, Inc., 
class A and class B common stocks held as col- Le 
lateral), less $16,287.28 maturing currently........... 110,155.04 
»rporation’s common stock purchased and held for sale 3 
to officers and employees (993 shares at cost)...... 11,951.60 
Non-current advances to an associated company and mis- a ; 
cellaneous investments (at cost) .......-665 sce eeeeee 307,129.46 1,207,551.55 
LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT: 
Land 2 600vc db bend sive nh ébineeddeles cone ond cod eadeeeps cress 
Buildings and equipment ..........0..eeeeeeeeee 
WOGRD. sa vkico's ORE D Ha wanes ese meebaocevenes $18,131,275.16 : 
Less reserves for depreciation and amortization......... 7,840,996.56 10,290,278.60 
DEFERI a D CHARGES—Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc. ..... 609,934 46 
CONTR ACCOUNTS—Customers’ margin deposit funds .... 144,375.50 
Total 2... crccrcccccccvcccsecssetsetecsssrecs $29,630,937.0 
epee? 
Liabilities 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—unsecured (including current maturities 


of long-term bank loans) 


$ 7,475 5,000.00 





ACCOUNTS BOVERI oink cc erick ac cderiveccccssonsevecns 1,2 
Dividends p@yable ......scceeccccencsenseeeseseeces 393. 283.00 
Accrued HNability ‘to provide for loss to grade in stored 

BVA 0c pdb adda wda04 ch eMa SSOP NC he sock bese ceweesere’s 594,759.00 
‘ther accrued liabilities: 

Federal, state and Cuban income taxes.............. 


Other taxes 


Salaries and WageS .........eeeeeeeee 


Interest 


LONG 
current maturities of $500,000.00 

CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital stock: 

4%% cumulative preferred (author- 
ized and issued, 40,000 shares of 
$100.00 par value each 

Common (authorized 750,000 shares 
without par value; issued, 394,276 
SNATCH) «..cccccrccserecesesssesees 


Surplus: 
Capital surplus: 
(no change during the year)... 
Earned surplus: 
Appropriated 
Unappropriated 


CONTR 


Total 


2,537,155.15 





9,735,653.62 


$10,938,385.90 





TERM DEBT—Unsecured notes payable to banks, less 


2,209,312.52 


$ 4,000,000.00 


$ 6,537,155.15 





23,554.38 


42,500.00 


9,801,708.00 16,338,863.15 





A ACCOUNTS—Customers’ margin deposits .......... 


144,375.50 


$29,630,937.07 


3696593; rentals paid under terms of 
he ise agreement covering the 
te ‘ities’ grain storage, $1,884,- 


3s sustained to grade in stored 


$1,052,000; accrual to cover 
ted loss to grade in stored 
$594,759. 

Burrus said that the heavy 


suffered to grade occurred prin- 

ily in one of the “tent city” sites 
and was occasioned by heavy pressure 
f e in receiving wheat, abnor- 
rainy weather, inadequate 
drainage, inadequate facilities and 
lack of experience in a new method 


operation. 
[uch improved design, handling 
facilities and materials have been 


worked out from month to month as 
experience has pointed the way to- 
ward improvement, Mr. Burrus said, 
and the “tent storage” plan is now 
entirely sound and safe in its con- 
cept and workability. Mr. Burrus said 
that plans are under discussion for a 
“tent city” of 25 million bushels cap- 
acity to be put into operation within 
the next 90 days. Additional allot- 
ments of wheat for storage also have 
been made to the Fort Worth tent 
project, it was reported. 

At June 30, 1955, approximately 
31 million bushels of wheat were 
stored in conical canvas tents, 18 
million bushels near Fort Worth, and 
13 million bushels near St. Joseph, 
Mo. These storage facilities were 
placed in service in the summer 
months of 1954. During the year end- 
ed June 30, 1955, the company in- 
curred losses aggregating approxi- 
mately $1 million as a result of dam- 
ages being occasioned by wind, rain, 
and drainage difficulties. These losses 
were determined by movement of the 
grain and recorded during the year 
as a Charge against income. 

Tests of the quality of wheat in 
tent storage at June 30, 1955, dis- 
close that damages thereto have re- 
sulted because of moisture and other 
causes. The extent of the damages 
can be ascertained only by moving 
the wheat from one location to an- 
other and due to the time required 
and the cost involved it is imprac- 
ticable to move the wheat for that 
purpose. In view of these circum- 
stances, all of the recorded profits 
from operation of the tent storage 
facilities for the year have been de- 
ferred by means of setting up a lia- 
bility for the damages in the same 
amount as such recorded profits pend- 
ing final determination. However, in 
the opinion of the management the 
ultimate loss will not exceed the 
amount of $594,759 provided through 
means mentioned above. 

Unsatisfactory conditions contin- 
ued in the flour milling industry in 
the past season, Mr. Burrus said, with 
bakery flour business continuing most 
of the year at loss price levels. In 
the family flour field, the use of cou- 
pons was carried to ridiculous highs 
of abuse. Mr. Burrus cited the fact 
that the theory of coupon merchan- 
dising has indicated a 20% redemp- 
tion level, but said that with the in- 


creased use of coupons in the flour 
milling industry the company expe- 
rienced a 49.6% redemption. Al- 


though most coupon deals require 
coupons to be redeemed by the pur- 
chase of products of the issuer to 
build dollar sales volume, this theory, 
too, failed because almost all retail- 
ers have publicly announced they will 
receive coupons of any issue as part 
payment against purchase of any food 
items sold by that retailer. Mr. Bur- 
rus said there is no choice but to meet 
coupon competition or quit the field 
and that the abuses continued un- 
abated. 

Other handicaps to flour milling 
profits have ,been the small Texas 
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wheat crops of recent years and the 
intense competition from millers and 
exporters for the first wheat to be 
harvested in the nation. This has 
forced the company farther afield in 
purchasing all classes of wheat at 
increased freight costs and competi- 
tive disadvantage. Despite these con- 
ditions, Mr. Burrus said that the 
company resumed production at the 
Texas Star Flour Mill unit at Galves- 
ton, which will operate to some ad- 
vantage over the Fort Worth and 
Dallas mills in certain areas of dis- 
tribution. 

Fundamentally, the milling indus- 
try is on a sounder basis, Mr. Burrus 
told stockholders, with the ratio of 
productive capacity to sales showing 
improvement and there is every rea- 
son to believe that conditions should 
slowly improve. 

Volume unit sales were sharply 
higher in the feed milling division, 
which showed a 29% sales gain in 
the past year, despite competition 
from drouth feed in low- -price drouth 
feed sales in 143 of 254 Texas coun- 
ties at the peak last year. 

Mr. Burrus told stockholders that 
Cuban operations were generally 
profitable, although less so than in 
the previous year because of severely 
competitive pricing of imported flour 
which began in August, 1954. There is 
some indication that this is improv- 
ing, he said. Bag plant operations 
showed a small profit for the year. 

Frozen cake operations still are in 
the testing stage, the annual report 
indicated. Following a period of heavy 
advertising, markets are now being 
tested without advertising to find the 
normal volume of sales in the form 
of repeat business based on appetite 
appeal only. When completed, that 
will be followed by a second test in 
the same areas with advertising and 
sales promotion. The results will de- 
termine future policies, Mr. Burrus 
said. 

Pointing out that the company has 
operated a “defensive sales policy” in 
the flour business for the past several 
years, Mr. Burrus called attention to 
the growth in other operating income 
from $1,828,000 in 1952 to $8,537,000 
in 1955. Further efforts will be made 
in this direction, he indicated, plus 
an aggressive drive for larger sales 
volume. 

Eighth largest flour milling com- 
pany in point of capacity, Burrus 
Mills, Inc., operated 22,500 cwt. at 
Dallas, Fort Worth and Galveston, 
plus a 900 ewt. corn mill and 2,400 
ton feed mill at Fort Worth. The 
Havana, Cuba, mill is 5,000 ecwt. ca- 
pacity. Elevator storage capacity 
totals 27,000,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bushel-vs.-Cwt. Talks 
Planned for Sept. 11 


CHICAGO The bushel-vs.-hund- 
redweight system of trading grain 
will be a major topic for discussion 
Sept. in Atlantic City, N.J., when 
feed industry purchasing agents at- 
tend a special meeting sponsored by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The AFMA committee of purchas- 
ing agents, a 15-man committee of 
industry leaders, is spearheading an 
association campaign to effect a 
change in the current bushel measure 
system of trading. 

“Much progress has been made in 
acquainting all segments of industry 
and agriculture with advantages of 
the hundredweight system and a tre- 
mendous amount of support for the 
change has been received,” said E. M. 
Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, 
chairman of the AFMA committee. 
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Ward Baking Net 


Sales, Income Down 


NEW YORK — Net sales of the 
Ward Baking Co., New York, for the 
28-week period ended July 9 were 
$49,954,072, compared with $50,021,- 
885 for a 27-week period ended July 
3, 1954, it was announced in the com- 
pany’s semi-annual report to stock- 
holders. 

Net income for the 28-week period 
this year was $571,525, compared with 
$799,969 last year. 

tecent figures indicate a more 
favorable sales trend, said Faris R. 
Russell, chairman, in the report. 

Earnings for the second quarter of 
1955 were 48¢ per share as compared 
to 52¢ per share in the second quar- 
ter in 1954. The 1955 second quarter 
earnings represent a substantial im- 
provement in current earnings over 
the 1955 first quarter earnings of 3¢ 
per share. For the first fiscal half- 
year in 1955 earnings on 785,220 
shares of common stock outstanding 
as of July 9, 1955 were 51¢ per share 
as against 8l¢ per share earned in 
the first fiscal half of 1954 on 782,273 
shares of common stock outstanding 
as of July 3, 1954. 


The report said that various fac- 


tors, in addition to reduced sales 
volume, affected earnings. Higher 
unit costs of production resulted 


from formula changes and from 
somewhat higher costs of certain in- 
gredients. Labor costs continued to 
rise as wage rates and other benefits 
were renegotiated. Intensified adver- 
tising and sales promotion activities 
necessitated expenditures for these 
purposes in excess of those for last 
year 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Broadens 
Support Program 


WASHINGTON 
price 
bal ley 





Changes in the 
support provisions for rye and 
have been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Price support eligibility provisions 
for 1955-crop rye are being relaxed to 
permit price support on rye grading 
No. 4 on test weight only. This action 
was taken because weather conditions 
in some rye-producing states have 





hit: 


PREMIUM—tThe blackboard, a fa- 
vorite writing surface for children 
of all ages, is being offered as a free 
premium on the back of every pack- 
age of Wheaties, announces General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Developed 
through a new printing process, the 
blackboard actually is part of the 
package. It permits erasing of the 
chalk marks and repetition of use 
many times. 
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NEW LOOK—The new look in the New York Bakers Club 
is pictured above. Opening of the club’s new quarters on 
the second floor of the Hotel Belmont Plaza, Lexington 
Ave. and 49th St., New York City, was announced recently 
by Frank A. Lyon, secretary. Mr. Lyon is shown seated at 
his desk in his new office. Marilyn Miller, assistant to the 
club’s president, Arthur W. Drake, was on vacation at the 
time the photographer visited the new headquarters. Two 
views of the tastefully furnished air-conditioned lounge 
are seen in the second and third photographs. A baby 
grand piano and an attractive library arrangement are 





r 


the headquarters 
Moderne Room, 
are held. 





at 








features in the spacious and bright lounge. A part of the 
dining room, also air-conditioned, is shown in the last 
photograph. It is well lighted and pleasantly conservative. 
A cozy card room is located just off the dining room. The 
new headquarters occupy approximately 1,500 sq. ft. of 
space. The facilities include a soundproof telephone alcove, 
a new switchboard with seven telephones placed in con- 
venient spots and intercom speakers in the dining room 
and lounge. One particular advantage of the location of 
within the hotel is its adjacency to the 
where the regular luncheon meetings 





resulted in a larger than normal pro- 
portion of lower grade rye, and the 
change should increase the effective- 
ness of price support in those areas. 
The eligibility provisions are changed 
to include grade No. 4 rye on test 
weight only and at a discount of 4¢ 
bu. for each pound by which the test 
weight falls under the test weight for 
grade No. 3. 

Price support eligibility for 1955- 
crop barley has been broadened to in- 
clude grade No. 5 or grade No. 5 
garlicky barley. This action will 
afford greater price-support protec- 
tion to producers for this year’s bar- 
ley crop, which has a larger than 
normal proportion of lower grades 
because of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in the major northern produc- 
ing area. 

Barley, grading No. 5, will be dis- 
counted 15¢ bu. in addition to other 
applicable discounts to determine the 
loan rate for specific lots, Eligibility 
provisions for previous programs in- 
cluded grade No. 5 barley; however, 
for the 1955-crop, USDA had limited 
the eligibility to grade No. 4 and 
grade No. 4 garlicky or better be- 
cause normally a small part of total 
production falls below this grade. 
Because weather conditions have re- 
sulted in increased production of 
grade No. 5 barley this year, the pro- 
visions are being relaxed to provide 
price support to producers in areas of 
lower quality production. 


Interstate Bakeries 
Sales at New Peak 


KANSAS CITY — Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. sales reached an all- 
time high of $52,997,021 for the first 
half (28 weeks ended July 16), an 
increase of $4,608,612 over the like 
1954 period (28 weeks ended July 10, 
1954), R. L. Nafziger, president, 
announced. 

Earnings after taxes for the first 
half totalled $1,639,176 or $1.89 for 
each of 763,605 shares of common 
stock, compared with $1,665,408 or 
$1.93 a share for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Pre-tax earnings were $3,414,950 
for 1955 compared with $3,464,835 
in 1954’s first half. 

“First quarter 1955 earnings were 
depressed by continuing costs of de- 
veloping expanded sales territories 
of five new plants and the effect of 
an eight-weeks’ strike in two of the 


company’s largest plants,” Mr. Naf- 
ziger commented. 
“Second quarter performance 


largely overcame this first period 
drop, advancing to $835,791 for the 
1955 period from $588,641 the preced- 
ing year, a 42% increase. The im- 
provement represented 98¢ a share 
for 1955’s second quarter as com- 
pared with 66¢ a share the preceding 
year.” 

Mr. Nafziger attributed the second 
quarter upswing to “continuing im- 
proved performance of new plants 


and their successful integration into 
the company’s operations” and sug- 
gested that the trend established in 
the second quarter could develop into 
an all-time high performance in net 
earnings after taxes, as well as a 
record in sales, for the entire 1955 
year. 
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Cake Mix Use in 


Minnesota Increases 


MINNEAPOLIS—Eighty-four per- 
cent of Minnesota homemakers are 
now using cake mix, according to the 
Minnesota Homemaker Survey made 
by the Minneapolis Star & Tribune. 
The 84% figure, indicated as of May, 
1955, compares with 82% in Novem- 
ber, 1954, and 80% in May, 1954. 

The survey also showed that 99.3% 
of the state’s homemakers bought 
regular white all-purpose flour com- 
pared with 98.4% in November, 1954, 
and 98.7% in May, 1954. The 5-lb. bag 
was most popular, followed by the 
10-lb. bag with the 50-lIb. bag close 
behind. 

The purchase of pancake mix re- 
mained steady, 57.5% saying that 
they bought it regularly. Biscuit mix 
purchases also remained at about the 
same level compared with last year. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA EXPANSION 
AVON, S.D.—New grain storage 

facilities have been erected here by 

the Farmers Cooperative Elevator. 























Buying Procedures in 
Europe's Grain Trade 


Several trade visitors to Europe 
have brought back reports of dissatis- 
faction with the quality of American 
grain shipped to the various import- 


ing countries. The exporting trade’ 


does not accept these criticisms as 
justified in every case and a vigorous 
defense has been put forward refut- 
ing many of the allegations. So that 
some misunderstandings could be 
cleared away, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture sent Dale K. Vining, 
an economist with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, on an inspection trip, 
and a resulting report has been pre- 
pared giving the basic background of 
European grain marketing procedures 
and methods. Previous sections of the 
report were published in The North- 
western Miller of July 12, Aug. 2, 
and 16. They dealt with methods of 
purchase, sampling procedures, and 
arbitrations and appeals. In this sec- 
tion Mr. Vining gives more details 
of sampling methods. The final in- 
stallment will appear in an early 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


¥.¥ 
Cargo Sampling 

Owing to the established practice 
of buying either on “fair average 
quality” or “submitted sample” 
throughout Europe and the U.K., 
sampling of grains is considered one 
of the more important grain market- 
ing functions. The methods to be 
employed for drawing samples are 
set forth in the regulations of the 
corn trade associations. The grain 
purchasing contract under which the 
sale is consummated specifies the 
association whose rules and regula- 
tions are to apply. The purchasing 
contracts of the London Corn Trade 
Associations are the major contracts 
used in Europe and the U.K. 

In practice, at least two sets of 
samples are taken from every ship- 
ment with the exception of grain de- 
livered “certificate final as to qual- 
ity.” “Certificate final’ shipments 
may be sampled by the buyer but 
the samples are used only for the 
buyer’s reference and not for arbi- 
tration. If a shipment is sold on “sub- 
mitted sample,” two sets of samples 
are taken, one set for the buyer and 
one set for the seller. 

Grain shipments sold against f.a.q. 
standards require three sets of sam- 
ples to be drawn—one set for the 
buyer, one set for the seller and one 
average sample representing the en- 
tire shipment. Most f.a.q. purchasing 
contracts stipulate that an average 
sample representing the entire de- 
livery shall be taken and sealed at 
port of discharge jointly by the 
representatives of the shipper (seller) 
and the representatives of the re- 
ceiver (buyer), and shall be forward- 
ed immediately to the corn trade as- 


sociation for the purpose of establish- 
ing the f.a.q. standard sample. In 
addition to the buyer’s and seller’s 
samples and the standard sample, a 
fourth sample is drawn if the ship- 


ment is sold on a natural weight 

guarantee. This fourth sample is 

used only to determine the natural 

weight (test weight) of the delivery. 
London Rules 

Samples of grain purchased on the 
basis of f.a.q. or submitted sample 
must be taken according to certain 
rules and regulations, since such con- 
tracts are subject to arbitration and 
the sampling is conducted with the 
possibility of arbitration in view. 
These rules and regulations vary ac- 
cording to different grain contracts, 
but in principle remain virtually the 
same. Rules of the London Corn 
Trade Association for sampling grain 
at port of discharge are as follows: 

1. Bags used for sampling must be 

unglazed, unbleached, insewn cot- 

ton, and of a size to contain: 

(a) Ten pounds, with a minimum 
aggregate sample of 10 lb. 
required for quantities up to 
500 long tons. 

(b) Ten pounds, with a sample of 
approximately 10 Ib. required 
for each 500 tons or fraction 
thereof, for lots of 500 tons 
or more. 

Thus, if a shipment of 3,000 tons 
is sold on a submitted sample basis, 
the shipment would be represented 
by six 10 lb. samples for the buyer 
and six 10 lb. samples for the seller. 
In a shipment of 400 tons, one 10 lb. 
sample for the buyer and one for the 
seller would represent the entire 
shipment. 

When natural weight is guaranteed 
at discharge, samples of the sound 
portion of the cargo or parcel are 
taken as for arbitration. For quan- 
tities under 1,000 tons, not less than 
two bushels, and for quantities of 
1,000 tons and over, not less than 
four bushels are drawn and sealed 
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in strong and suitable bags, 
by buyer and seller. 

The standard sample, representing 

entire shipment and which is used 
in making the official f.a.q. standard, 
must be at least 10 lb. Every sample 
bag, for arbitration purposes, must 
be sealed and bear the name of the 
ship, date or number of bill of lading, 
quantity represented by the sample 
and date on which it was taken. 

If a shipment of 3,000 tons of grain 
is purchased on f.a.q. terms and 
natural weight guarantee, there 
would be, upon completion of dis- 
charge, a total of 17 samples repre- 
senting the entire shipment—six 10 
lb. samples for the buyer, six 10 Ib. 
samples for the seller, one 10 Ib. 
sample for the f.a.q. standard and 
four one-bushel samples for natural 
weight determination. 


jointly 


Liverpool Rules 

The Liverpool Corn Trade Associa- 
tion’s rules for sampling grain at port 
of discharge state that bags used for 
sampling must be of the same type 
as that of the London Corn Trade 
Association, unglazed, unbleached, in- 
sewn cotton, but of a size to contain 
not exceeding 3 lb. of the grain being 
sampled, and that each 3 Ib. sample 
should represent 50 long tons or 250 
quarters, or fraction thereof. There- 
fore, under these rules a shipment of 
3,000 tons would be represented by 
120 three lb. samples, 60 each for 
seller and buyer. This is the only im- 


portant difference in the sampling 
regulations of the two associations. 
ee @ 


WAR IN THE SKIES — An aerial 
dogfight developed in the Californian 
skies over a place called Bakersfield. 
Citizens, alarmed at the sight of the 
two planes buzzing each other, called 
deputies to see which warring nation 
was attacking which. 

Investigations showed that a couple 
of cropdusters were having a dis- 
agreement as to whose job it was to 





“Tarheel Good, a Car’lina nigger that’s been around here 


Wie since back an’ before,” 
‘WA ae Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 






a 





said Old Dad 


“was in here the other day askin’ 
~. did I have any old clo’se I wanted 
§ to get shut of, and when I allowed 
Aas he was too chunky to get into my 
' old pants, 
Misteh Dad, I kin get in ’em all right; 
you see I’se a conside’able sight thinner’n I look 
‘an’ 1 reckon you ain’t nowhere near’s skinny as you 


Tarheel said, ‘No, sah, 


‘pears to be.’ It kinder seemed to me after Tarheel got his 
clo’se like that kind of compromisin’ talent was sure going 
to waste on Fish River when it’s so powerful needed by the 
guv’ment an’ over in Europe an’ dang near everywheres 


else.” 
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dust a certain field. Reuben Rohr- 
bach, a pilot of the Atwood Crop 
Dusters Co. of Bakersfield, accused 
Steve Straub of the Arvin Air Crop 
Dusters of making “fighter passes” 
at his plane. 

Officials of the Civil 
administration flew 
to make peace. 

Local residents told sheriff’s depu- 
ties that the two planes fought a 
mock battle at low levels. The fight 
was a draw and no one was injured. 
Pilot Rohrbach, a former marine 
flier, said the dogfighting started 
when Pilot Straub’s plane buzzed 
him as he skimmed low to dust the 
field. The two planes swooped and 
dived at each other, according to eye 
witnesses. 

On coming down to earth and real- 
ity, the two pilots shook hands and 
agreed to call it quits. 


TALLEST WINDMILL—Where is 
the world’s tallest windmill? Eng- 
land's tallest is known to be at 
Cranbrook in Kent. But the Cran- 
brook structure is only 72 ft. high, 
and unless another claimant comes 
forward, the U.S. may take the title, 
for Joe Ule, a farmer of Amherst, 
Ohio, is building what he says will 
be the tallest windmill in the world. 
He is fulfilling an ambition to “build 
something beautiful and not harmful 
to the world in any way.” His un- 
finished windmiil towers over the 
quiet Ohio countryside to a height of 
100 ft. and he expects to add another 
five years to the five already spent 
on his major construction project. 
Mr. Ule says he got his idea for a 
windmill when driving past a ceme- 
tery. “I saw all those gravestones,” 
he recalls, “and I decided to build 
something permanent but entirely 
different.” 
But the windmill will be more than 
a monument. The canvas sails will 
turn three stones to grind wheat. The 
mill will also saw lumber, generate 
electricity and pump irrigation water, 
for Mr. Ule is a farmer as well as a 
miller. He has storage rooms in the 
lower level of his mill and a stable 
for his horse. 
e@ees 
LOVE’S LABOR 
“How much I baked with ten around 
the table 
For years and years,” 
“I’d hate to guess. 
My rhubarb pies would cover half 
an acre, 
And loaves of bread! The number’s 
limitless. 
Square rods of Devil’s Food, and 
miles of cookies, 
And wheat cakes that would stack 
up mountain-high. 
I loved it and I don’t like being idle. 
If no one minds I’ll go and bake 
a pie.” 
—Eloise Wade Hackett. 


Aeronautics 
in from Fresno 


she said, 
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STATISTICAL FARM DEPRESSION 


ITHOUT intending to create the impres- 
Waser that he thinks all is well economi- 
cally on the agricultural front in this country, 
Don Paarlberg, assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, told a group of Massachusetts farmers 
the other day that since 1910-14 per capita net 
farm income has increased 28% relative to per 
capita incomes of non-farmers. There is a long 
way to go, of course, in certain areas, but the 
general level of living on American farms is con- 
tinuing to rise. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that the differences between farm and city 
living are diminishing for those who dwell on the 
farms which produce the bulk of our food and 
fiber. Despite various efforts to convince them 
that they are in a depression, farmers continue 
to forge ahead, year after year, enjoying more 
and more of the good things of life. 

“Net farm income is down close to 30% since 
the immediate postwar years,” said Mr. Paarl- 
“but let us remember that the war and 
postwar years were the best ones farmers ever had. 
These were years when our markets reflected the 
food needs of war-ravaged Europe. These were 
years when automobiles and housing and television 
sets did not offer as much competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar as at present. It was before farm- 
ers’ costs, such as freight rates and the price of 
machinery, reflected the full impact of inflation. 
They were years of good yields, high prices and 
low costs, an unusual combination that never oc- 
curred previously, to a like degree, and may never 
occur again. 

“There was a time during the war and post- 
war period when many farms were bought and 
paid for in a fraction of the time it usually takes. 
These were years, out in the Great Plains, when 
the value of a single crop exceeded the sale price 
of the land on which it was grown. This was a 
dream world, and no one expected it to last. Con- 
gress did not expect it to last; legislation was 
passed to ‘cushion the shock of readjustment.’ 
Professional economists did not expect it to last; 
they warned farmers that the recent past was 
not the new normal. The trade did not expect it 
to last; for long periods of time prices on the 
futures markets were low relative to cash prices. 
Farmers did not expect it to last; they were con- 
servative about land values. They avoided specu- 
lation. They paid off debts and accumulated 
savings. 

“The point I am making is that the war and 
postwar years were not normal years—they were 
the best years we ever had. Few things look good 
when compared with the best you ever had.” 

It is a serious error, said Mr. Paarlberg, to com- 
pare total net farm income in a given year with 
the income of an earlier year. The error is espe- 
cially great when the comparison is made cover- 
ing a long period of time. The error is this: farm 
population has been declining, as a consequence 
of mechanization. The proper comparison is there- 
fore on a per capita basis rather than in terms 
of totals. 

“While our realized net farm income,” ex- 
plained Mr. Paarlberg, “was declining from 1947 
to 1954 by nearly 30%, our farm population was 
falling off about 20%. Thus the decline in farm 
income on a per person basis is far less than 
the decline commonly quoted. 

“Furthermore, with passing time, farmers are 
adding more and more dollars to their income 
from non-farm sources. This is another form of 
diversification. Income from off-farm employment, 
income from investments and like sources now 
make up 30% of the total incomes received by 
farmers. Dollars thus received are just as useful 
in paying bills as dollars received from the sale 
of crops and livestock. If account is taken of the 
income that farm people receive from non-farm 
sources, the per capita income of farm people 


berg, 
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from all sources actually increased 16% during 
the past seven years. 

“We must be careful lest we think we are in 
a depression just because somebody chose an ab- 
normal period of years as the basis of comparison, 
counted only part of the dollars and forgot to 
count the farmers among whom the dollars are 
divided. To some degree, the alleged agricultural 
depression is a statistical depression. 

“There is a dangerous error in focusing on price 
as the sole objective of agricultural policy. Net 
income is determined in part by price per unit, 
but also by the number of units sold and by pro- 
duction efficiency. 

“Present price relationships for agriculture are 
about midway between the postwar boom and the 
depression of the thirties. They certainly are not 
as favorable as farmers and the Department of 
Agriculture would like to have them. But neither 
are they as disastrous as painted by some. There 
is evidence that they may be somewhere near 
normal for modern day periods of peace-time full 
employment.” 

Most of the depression talk of recent years 
has been on the merely conversational fringe of 
statistical fact, and Mr. Paarlberg might well 
have used in modification of agriculture’s so-called 
“depression” the provocatively descriptive adjec- 
tives, “politically statistical.” 


———BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOR AULD LANG SYNE 


O the editor of The Northwestern Miller, a 

mere stripling of 70, nothing seems worthier 
as a subject of comment this week than the fact 
that, on Sunday last, Charles B. Jenkins, whose 
name has resounded throughout the space of two 
or three flour milling generations, celebrated his 
90th birthday anniversary at his home in Nobles- 
ville, Ind. Indeed, it was a double observance that 
took place there, for his wife will be 90 next 
March, and she was present to assist in cutting 
the cake, which doubtless appropriately recorded 
in its legendary icing the coming event as well 
as the current one. Earlier this year, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins celebrated their 68th wedding an- 
niversary. 

Mr. Jenkins retired in 1930 after four decades 
of active participation in affairs of the milling 
industry. In the late nineties and the early years 
of this century he operated a mill at Marion, Ohio, 
now owned by the Kansas Milling Co. His career 
as a flour miller had begun at Paris, Ohio, in 1889, 
in a small mill that is still in operation. Prior to 
that he had been employed in the railway mail 
service and had been a country school teacher. 
In the spring of 1894 he went to Dayton, Ohio, to 
take a commercial college course. That fall he 
accepted a clerical job in the mill at Marion, 
which then stood on the site of the present Kansas 
Milling Co. plant. He remained there until 1909, 
when he became manager of the Noblesville, Ind., 
Milling Co., continuing as its manager and treas- 
urer until his retirement because of an apparent 
nervous collapse. Poor health vanished with the 
development of a keen interest in outdoor life, 
which has been Mr. Jenkins’ major interest for 
the past 25 years. 

From the time of its founding, Mr. Jenkins 
took an active part in the Millers National Federa- 
tion in various capacities, He served on the federa- 
tion board of directors from 1916 to 1926, and 
was an executive committee member for nearly 
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all of that period. He was vice chairman in 1929- 
30. For several years, while he was in Marion, 
he was secretary of the Ohio Millers Assn. 

Don B. Jenkins, who succeeded his father as 
manager of the Noblesville Milling Co., and is now 
grain buyer for the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
which purchased the Noblesville properties in 1941 
to be operated as a division of Acme-Evans, says 
he believes that, since the recent death of T. J. 
Hanley, his father is the oldest living Ohio miller. 
He remembers being present, with his father, at 
the second annual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, held at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
June 8-10, 1904, when Chauncey M. Depew, then 
aged 93, was a dinner speaker, and when Charles 
Espenschied of the Gardner Mills, Hastings, Minn., 
was elected president. John W. Burk, of Ansted & 
Burk, who was to become the next president, 
accompanied a big Ohio delegation, complete with 
brass band, to the Niagara Falls meeting, and 
Don Jenkins paraded with the delegation, carrying 
the Ohio banner. 

Charles Jenkins has always taken a lively part 
in school, church and other community affairs. 
He was a long-time trustee of the Central Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, an appointive state post in 
which he served through several administrations 
of various political complexion. In recent years 
he has busied himself principally with his farm, 
spicing this avocation with interludes of civic 
service—living the kind of life most likely to have 
contributed to his health and longevity. 

Happy birthday, Mr. Jenkins! And to Mrs. 
Jenkins, too. 
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Since 1950 annual net corporation profits for 
the whole U.S. economy have averaged $18 bil- 
lion, slightly less than in the previous two years. 
In this same period of relatively static profits, 
compensation of employees jumped from an aver- 
age of $141 billion to about $215 billion, an in- 
crease of nearly $75 billion. Obviously all of the 
increased pay couldn’t have come out of profits, 
a theory so glibly and habitually offered by nego- 
tiators for higher wages, and this fact more than 
faintly suggests what the public so well knows— 
that increased wages must be met with higher 
prices, and that it is always the public that pays. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


“ACCEPTABLE” FARM INCOME 


TATE planning, of course, must be concerned 

with what we do and with what we are paid 
for doing it. Our welfare state therefore quite 
logically has as one of its objectives in the area 
of agricultural economy such plans as can be 
counted upon “to make the maximum con- 
tribution toward creation of farming opera- 
tions which will return an acceptable income 
and living standard to the farm family.” This 
objective is stated by E. L. Peterson, assis- 
tant secretary of agriculture. Mr. Peterson does 
not go on to explain (others wili do this later) 
that when the term “acceptable” is defined, gov- 
ernment will have a heavy hand in writing the 
definition, and logically must go much farther 
than merely setting the wage—it must prescribe 
and provide the employment, or in its infinite wis- 
dom as to what is best for the body politic, with- 
hold and prohibit. 


———BREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF Lirft—— 


TAXES ARE PAID “BACK HOME”—It is 
unfortunate that so many members of Congress 
seem to have forgotten that the excessive rates 
they vote for the nation have a repressive effect 
on their own communities and districts. A part 
of this is due to our own failure as businessmen 
to communicate with them at the local level—and 
to publicize in every possible way the fact that 
taxes are paid “back home.”—Henry G. Riter, 3rd, 
president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 
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Latin American Millers 
Visiting in Canada 


OTTAWA —Two representatives of 
the flour milling. industry in Colom- 
bia and Ecuador, and two officials 
directly concerned with the importa- 
tion of wheat and flour in Venezuela 
and Peru arrived in Ottawa Aug. 23. 
They will spend a month making 
first hand studies of the production, 
grading, milling, storage and mer- 
chandising of Canadian wheat and 
other grains. 

During their two-day stay in Ot- 
tawa, they visited the Department 
of Trade & Commerce and the Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm, where they 
had opportunity to study plant breed- 
ing work being carried on there. 

They then proceeded to Winnipeg 
to discuss merchandising problems 
with representatives of the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
They also were to visit the Dominion 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology and 
the Dominion Laboratory of Cereal 
Breeding. 

The group will visit Ft. William 
and Port Arthur Sept. 2 to examine 
the elevator and port facilities at 
the Lakehead. They will then return 
to Winnipeg and join eight flour 
millers from the U.K. (see The 
Northwestern Miller, Aug. 16) for a 
flight to Churchill where they may 
inspect storage and grain loading fa- 
cilities on Hudson Bay and see some 
of the vessels that have entered the 
Hudson Strait to take on wheat and 
other grain for European ports. Trips 
to Vancouver to inspect port fa- 
cilities and the prairies to see some- 
thing of the harvesting operations 
are also on the agenda. 

The visitors are: Douglas Botero, 
general manager of the National As- 
sociation of Mills, Colombia; Jose 
Briceno, director of Commerce & 
Patents, Ministry of Development, 
Venezuela; Francisco Cobo, vice pres- 
ident of the Ecuadorean Millers 
Assn., Ecuador, and Raymond Remo- 
lina, assistant manager of the Agri- 
culture Development Bank, Lima, 
Peru. W. G. Brett, assistant trade 
commissioner, Department of Trade 
& Commerce, will accompany the 
group on its tour of Canada. 

This is another of many missions 
from other countries being brought 
to Canada by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the Department of Trade 
& Commerce, in an effort to increase 
the interest on the part of wheat 
and flour buyers in importing coun- 
tries in the high quality of Canadi- 
an wheat. Last year, groups were 
brought to Canada from Brazil, Swit- 
zeriand, Ireland and Japan. This 
year, in addition to the groups from 
the U.K. and Latin America, dele- 
gates are expected from Germany 
and Japan. 
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Canadian Wheat and 
Flour Exports Up 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour exports edged up slightly in 
the week ended Aug. 25 to total 
5,353,000 bu., up just over 700,000 bu. 
from the previous week, with the 
weekly figure including 703,000 bu. in 
the form of flour. Flour sales were 
split almost equally between Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement purchasers 
who took the eequivalent of 385,000 
bu. and Class 2 buyers who took 
318,000. 

IWA wheat sales indicated better 
activity than in the previous week 
with a total of 1,123,000 bu. moving 
on that account. Norway took 332,- 
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George W. Stepan 


Appointments Made by 
Toronto Elevators 


TORONTO—Announcement of new 
management appointments has been 
made by Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
G. W. Hawes, C.A., has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of comp- 
troller of the company. Mr. Hawes 
also retains his position as treasurer, 
a position which he has held since 
1948. 

The company’s vegetable oil opera- 
tions formerly carried on as a de- 
partment are now to be identified as 
a division of Toronto Elevators. This 
change reflects the growing impor- 
tance of these operations. George W. 
Stepan has been appointed manager 
of the newly created division. He was 
formerly manager of the company’s 
special products department. 

Fenton Carroll succeeds Mr. Stepan 
as manager of the special products 
department. 





000 bu., Ecuador 256,000, Germany 
195,000, Belgium 186,000 and Switzer- 
land 154,000 bu. 

Class 2 wheat sales at 3,527,000 bu. 
were almost the same as a week ago 
with the U.K. again the largest buyer 
with 1,704,000 bu. Japan was a close 
second with 1,622,000 bu. Other Class 
2 buyers included Italy with 166,000 
bu., Belgium with 34,000 and one 
small shipment of 1,000 bu. went to 
Jamaica. 


Tripled Durum Output 
Predicted in Canada 


NIPEG — A report issued by 

telli Durum Institute here last 

ve idicates that acreage sown to 
iI wheats in western Saskatche- 
and southern Alberta has more 

1 taken up the slack in reduced 
ages sown to durums in Manitoba. 

A field survey made by the institute 
s s a total Canadian durum pro- 
ion of some 22 million bushels 

is compared to less than 7 million in 


While the acreage boost is a major 
factor in such an increase in durum 
wheats, the institute believes that the 
yield-per-acre factor has had an im- 
portant bearing on the situation. Last 
year the average durum production 
was 9 bu. per acre. This year the 
average might go better than 25 bu. 
with some fields producing as high as 
35 bu. per acre, according to the sur- 
ver 

Hot dry weather has contributed 
to some thin kernels but as a rule 
bushel test weights are expected to 
be heavy. 

The production of low quality dur- 
um, destined for the Canadian Extra 
4 C.W. Amber Durum grade, is esti- 
mated at 13 million bushels. This is 
largely concentrated in Saskatche- 
wan where Pelissier is the main va- 
riety. However, in Alberta there has 
been a swinging-over to the better 
quality Stewart although there is 
also some quantity of the low quality 
Golden Ball, the report concluded. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$2,500 for Flood Aid 


MINNEAPOLIS — Responding to 
the nation-wide drive of the American 
ted Cross for contributions needed 
for coping with the flood disaster in 
New England, the F. H. Peavey 
Group Foundation, of which King 
Midas Flour Mills is a member, has 
forwarded to G. C. Culkin, district 
manager of the King Midas Flour 
Mills at Scranton, Pa., a check for 
$2,500, which will be presented by Mr. 
Culkin to the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross for use in flood 
disaster relief. 
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Toronto Grain Branch 


Elects New Officers 


TORONTO—John Jervis, J. Jervis 
Grain Co., Ltd., formerly vice chair- 
man, was elected chairman of the 
Grain & Grain Products Branch of 
the Board of Trade of the City of 
Toronto at the annual meeting of 
that group held Aug. 24. Mr. Jervis 
succeeds John Elder, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., who has held the 
office for the last two years. Alex L. 
Walker, Coatsworth & Cooper Co., 
Ltd., was elected vice chairman, while 
James C. Noseworthy of the Board 
of Trade staff continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Arthur A. Cooper, Coatsworth 
& Cooper Co., Ltd.; John W. Ham, 
Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd.; C. F. 
Popham, Jas. Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd.; Stewart M. Lockington, Quaker 
Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd.; W. A. Rob- 
ertson, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., and 
Edward D. Sullivan, E. D. Sullivan 
& Co., Ltd. 

All of the above are located in 
Toronto with the exception of Mr. 
Lockington who is in Peterborough. 

Great concern was expressed at 
the meeting by the trade regarding 
the lack of protection for shippers 
of coarse grains under the Canadian 
Wheat Board’s present pricing pol- 
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icy, and the absence of preparation 
for the movement of adequate stocks 
of feed grains to positions in eastern 
Canada for winter requirements prior 
to the close of navigation. As a re- 
sult, the branch will write the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, pointing out 
the seriousness of the situation and 
the great anxiety of the grain and 
feed trades regarding these matters. 
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New Grain Moves 
To Ogden Elevators 


OGDEN, UTAH—With harvests de- 
layed by late spring storms and re- 
cent rains, grain from the wheat 
fields of southern Idaho and northern 
Utah began pouring in volume into 
Ogden grain elevators the latter part 
of August. 

Elevator and milling company 
spokesmen said that the season is 
approximately three weeks later than 
usual, but is now under way in vol- 
ume. 

Big grain-producing sections of 
southern Idaho, from Boise to Ashton, 
got into full swing the last week of 
August. 

With prices lower than last year, 
farmers are showing more of a ten- 
dency to store their grain on their 
own farms. The grain buyer for one 
of the largest Ogden milling com- 
panies said that it appeared to him 
that farmers are filling their own 
bins with grain first, and then put- 
ting the remainder in commercial 
storage. 

Yield per acre appears to be at 
least as good as other years, and may 
be even better. Averages for the dry- 
land wheat seem to be hovering 
around the 15 to 16 bushel-per-acre 
level. 

Varying reports on quality were re- 
ceived from local grain men. One 
large mill said that the protein con- 
tent appeared good, even better than 
last year. Another said less wheat 
will be going to the flour mills and 
more to feeding operations. 
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Industry to Get Some 


Atomic Energy Reports 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has undertaken a 
stepped up program, through a co- 
operative arrangement with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to make 
public as promptly as possible non- 
clasified AEC research reports of in- 
dustrial significance. 

In the first move in. this program, 
961 of the most important reports se- 
lected from the AEC accumulation of 
research were made available through 
the USDC’s Office of Technical Serv- 
ices. These reports cover many areas 
of scientific and industrial interest in- 
cluding chernistry, geology, metal- 
lurgy, mineralogy, ceramics, instru- 
mentation, physics and reactor tech- 
nology. 

The 961 reports just released are 
listed in a “List of AEC Research Re- 
ports for Sale” which may be obtained 
free from the Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Reports released in the fu- 
ture will be abstracted in OTS’s 
monthly publication “U.S. Govern- 
ment Research Reports,” available at 
$6 a year from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. 
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ELEVATOR MOVED 
KENMARE, N.D.—The O. & M. 
elevator formerly situated at Norma, 
N.D., has been moved into Kenmare, 
N.D. 
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Grain Sanitation Study 


At Minnesota Reveals 
Valuable Facts 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Some “big 
keys” to better ways of keeping grain 
clean from harvest to milling center 
were presented farmers and grain 
elevator operators by a University of 
Minnesota study just completed. 

Robert L. Butler, an entomology 
researcher, carried out the study un- 
der the direction of Dr. Clarence E. 
Mickel, head of the university’s en- 
tomology department. Results are re- 
ported in Station Bulletin 431, “In- 
sect and Rodent Contamination,” now 
available free from county agents’ 
offices or from the Institute of Agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1. 

The project studied wheat contam- 
ination by rodents and insects in 
Montana, the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
taking about 7,000 samples from a 
total of 60 million bushels of wheat 
stored at various points along the 
route to milling. It was sponsored by 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
is the largest of its kind ever under- 
taken. 

Here are some of the findings: 

Contrary to popular belief, mice— 
not rats—are the principal contamin- 
ators of wheat. Thus “rodent control” 
must now mean “mouse and rat con- 
trol,” not just “rat control” as it has 
in the past. Of 4,500 samples tested 
and found rodent-contaminated, only 
one fifth of one percent has been 
contaminated by rats, 17% by mice. 

Rodent contamination is most se- 
rious at the farm in first storage. As 
grain moves toward the milling cen- 
ter, insect contamination increases— 
principally because the insects repro- 
duce and increase in the grain. 

Rodent control on farms is impor- 
tant the year around. There is no 
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W. J. R. Paton 


VICE PRESIDENT—The election of 
W. J. R. Paton to the office of vice 
president has been announced by the 
board of directors of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
Mr. Paton started with the firm in the 
production department in 1949. A 
year later he became assistant plant 
manager at Humberstone, Ont., and a 
year after that was named manager 
of the mill. Since 1953 he had been 
production manager for all of Canada. 
Robin Hood mills over which Mr. 
Paton has charge are located at Cal- 
gary, Humberstone, Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon. 





time when the danger of contamina- 
tion is light enough to be ignored. 

The rodent contamination problem 
is more serious in some areas than in 
others but all areas have it. 

Thanks to preventive measures on 
farms and at storage points, a very 
large percentage of the wheat sam- 
pled was completely free of either 
rodent or insect contamination. Of the 
7,000 samples, 4,600—66%—were free 
of all contamination. 
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Food Radiation 


Volumes Ready 


CHICAGO—A four-volume survey 
of available scientific literature on 
use of atomic radiation to sterilize 
foods has been prepared by the Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces. The com- 
plete set may be obtained from the 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
for $24. 

The first volume is a review of re- 
search in the fields of proteins, car- 
bohydrates, meats, vitamins and en- 
zymes. 

A detailed bibliography of all avail- 
able material in the field makes up 
the second and third volumes, costing 
$6.75 and $8, respectively. The vol- 
umes contain 4,537 references. 

The fourth volume, priced at $7.25, 
is a subject index for the bibliography. 

The Food and Container Institute 
prepared the survey to aid scientists 
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in developing better food and packag- 
ing techniques for the Armed Forces. 
So rapidly has the literaature on the 
effects of ionizing radiation increased 
that it has become almost an impossi- 
bility for any one investigator to keep 
abreast of new discoveries, develop- 
ments and future possibilities and ap- 
plications within this important field, 
the institute said. 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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¥ GOOD JUDGMENT 





\Y) Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
{ more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miler’: 


carket reviews are for flour packed 


In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales; ices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


clears, unenriched $4.70@4.80, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Flour business in 
Hutchinson and nearby area was lim- 
ited to single carlots last week as 
most of the trade, well booked for at 
least 90 days, failed to be attracted 
by current prices. Family flour busi- 
ness was also light. Operations were 
1's to 5 days with outlook for this 
week much the same. Prices were 
unchanged from a week ago. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Aug. 27: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.10@6.20; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.40@5.45; 
standard $5.30@5.35. 


Central West 


Chicago: After a brief spurt of 
spring wheat flour sales in the cen- 
tral states area the preceding week, 
business fell off sharply during the 
week ending Aug. 27. Total sales were 
estimated at around 70 to 75% of 
five-day milling capacity. 

It was the opinion of most millers 
in the area that prospective buyers 
were waiting for greatly reduced 
prices before taking on extensive pur- 
chases. Most buyers are fairly heavily 
booked and apparently content to 
await further market developments. 
Slack spring wheat flour trade is ex- 
pected to persist for an extended 
period. 

Family flour business was reported 
good during the period, and mills 
were anticipating large bookings 
within the next few weeks. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slow 
last week, with virtually all sales un- 
der 5,000 sacks. Cracker-cookie types 
predominated in sales. 

Quotations Aug. 27: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.36@6.50, standard $6.26@6.40, 
clear $6@6.10; hard winter short 
$5.82@5.95, 95% patent $5.72@5.90, 
clear $4.80@5.49; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter short $6.62@6.70, stand- 
ard $5.92@5.99, clear $5.01@5.55. 

St. Louis: Sales of all types of flour 
last week were mostly in small 
amounts. Seattered replacements 
were being booked, including some 
chain buying. Most of the trade 
showed little willingness to add to 
present balances. Business averaged 
about 35% of capacity. Shipping di- 
rections were slow. Clears and low 
grades were in fair demand. 

Quotations Aug. 26: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.95. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.60, pastry 
$4.85, soft straights $4.95, clears 
$4.45; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard $5.70, clears $4.95; spring 
short $6.65, standard $6.55, clears 


$6.35. 


East 


Buffalo: The prolonged strike of 
elevator workers was still paralyzing 
output of flour here last week, and 
although union-management negotia- 
tions revealed “some progress,” no 
settlement of the dispute was in sight. 
The talks were being held almost 
daily. 

Repercussions of the strike are now 


being felt in other milling cities. 
Units of plants here in other cities 
are being put “under terrific” pres- 
sure to take up the slack left by the 
closing of four mills in Buffalo. 

This city, with its huge output, 
serves the northeastern area of the 
U.S., the most densely populated sec- 
tion of the nation. And when most of 
the production of the nation’s largest 
milling center was shut off, it put 
an enormous burden on other cities 
to fill the needs of the region nor- 
mally served by Buffalo. 

Some bakeries here, whose inven- 
tories are low, are clamoring for 
flour. 

There is no serious shortage of 
flour here; supplies can be obtained. 
But it is problematical what would 
happen if the strike carried on too 
long. 

Spring wheat flour climbed 12¢ 
during the week. Sales were light and 
on a nearby basis. 

Kansas wheat flour was unchanged. 
Sales were light. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was also unchanged but pastry 
flour moved up 5¢. Sales in these 
types of flour were light. 

Two of Buffalo’s six flour 
were continuing to operate. 

There was a rumor that one of the 
mills still operating would close down 
this week. But a company spokesman 
emphatically denied the rumor and 
said that “operations will continue 
indefinitely.” 

Quotations Aug. 26: Spring family 
$7.60, gluten $7.29@7.42, short $6.84 
@6.97, standard $6.79@6.87, straight 


mills 


$6.74, first clear $6.48@6.51; hard 
winter short $6.44@6.55, standard 


$6.34@6.35, first clear $6.05; soft 
winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.45@ 
5.46, first clear $5.21@5.25. 

New York: Flour markets here last 
week were very quiet. There was a 

erate interest in small-lot re- 
placements for immediate needs. 

Many bakers and jobbers covered 
spring wheat bakery flour needs dur- 
ing the first half of the previous 
week. Needs were covered to the end 

this year and beyond. 

300kings on all bakery types in 
the near future will be small. 

Some concern is being expressed 
over the effects of the Buffalo strike 
should it be prolonged. The floods 
have complicated shipments to cer- 
tain areas, but the overall trans- 
portation situation is not clear yet. 
Only one bakery was said to have 
had shipments disrupted. 

Bakeries, both large and small, 
have been participating in flood relief 
work by contributions of bread and 
baked products to areas faced with 
feeding many homeless. Grocers’ 
stocks are being replaced at partial 
and full replacement value by bak- 
eries and other food concerns. 

Quotations Aug. 26: Spring family 
flour $7.70, high gluten $7.20@7.30, 
standard patent $6.65@6.75, clears 
$6.50@6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.31@6.41, standard patent $6.11@ 
6.21; soft winter high ratio $6.20@ 
7.20, straights $5.25@5.45. 

Boston: Flour quotations were mod- 
erately irregular last week, reflecting 
to a degree the limited trading in- 
terest by local flour dealers who in 
some instances were stymied by 
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the lack of transportation facilities 
knocked out by the torrential rains 
which placed southern New England 
in the official disaster category and 
wiped out many stores and business 
establishments to the extent that 
much of Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts were under martial 
law during most of the week. 

Springs were unchanged to 4¢ net 
higher while hard winters eased 2¢. 
Soft wheat flours were relatively un- 
changed with Pacific soft wheat flour 
providing the only change with a 5¢ 
decline. 

Quotations Aug. 26: Spring short 
patents $6.84@6.94, standards $6.74@ 
6.84, high gluten $7.29@7.39, first 
clears $6.52@6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.44, standards $6.14@ 
6.24; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52@ 


6.57, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.47, high ratio $6.22@7.22; 


family $7.72. 

Philadelphia: The local market 
gave no indication of going anywhere 
in particular last week since any in- 
clination to establish a definite trend 
was thwarted by an almost-complete 
lack of interest on the part of bakers 
and jobbers, the majority of whom 
found it very comfortable on the side- 
lines because of recent acquisitions. 
This meant that dealings neared a 
standstill and quotations on most 
grades of flour were unchanged from 
those of the previous week. The ex- 
ception to the rule was a 5¢ sack 
addition by spring high gluten. 

The latter price version was re- 
garded as significant since it widened 
the premium over standard patents. 
The differential had undergone a con- 
traction during the previous week’s 
sharp acceleration in sales of springs. 
Looking back on that sudden spurt 
in dealings, observers estimated that 
some bakers had covered themselves 
for the rest of the year. This meant 
that prospects of any immediate pick- 
up in dealings were rather dim, a 
situation which also prevailed in hard 
winters, where activity only a few 
weeks back gave bakers the scope of 
coverage they prefer at this time of 
year. 

Quotations Aug. 26: Spring high 
gluten $7.25@7.35, short $6.75@6.85, 
standard $6.70@6.80; hard winter 
short patent $6.45@6.55, standard 
$6.20@6.30; soft winter, nearby $5.25 
@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Sales 
were extremely 


of all patents 
small last week. 
Both wholesale and retail bakeries 
are now well supplied with hard 
winter, soft and spring flours. Many 
are awaiting what they consider a 
proper time and price to convert their 
hard Kansas and soft wheat patents 
into spring. 

Many bakers also complain now be- 
cause they bought at higher prices 
and are taking a chance on lower 
prices shortly on spring and other 
patents rather than make a buying 
error as before. Family patents in 
both advertised and unadvertised 


brands had very moderate sales last 
week to grocers and jobbers. 
Directions are reported “good to 
very good.” 
Quotations Aug. 27: Hard Kansas 
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standard patent $5.97@6.23, medium 
patent $6.07@6.28, short patent $6.17 
@6.33; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.69@6.85, medium patent $6.74@ 


volume of orders from importers in 
Manila, due to the fact that buyers 
in the islands are still digesting the 
large purchases made several months 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





6.90, short patent $6.79@6.95, clears 
$6.50@6.78, high gluten $7.24@7.40; 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


ago. 
Cables from Manila indicate that 
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Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery 
tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


between 
but the over-all picture found an in- 


only strength in the market came Fort William and British Columbia boundary 


crease in grindings of the mills. 

Quotations Aug. 26: High gluten 
$7.05, all Montana $6.92, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.10, bluestem bakers 
$7, cake $7.02, pastry $6.12, pie $5.82, 
whole wheat 100% $6.35, graham 
$5.96, cracked wheat $5.70. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: In the domestic 
market flour business was of a rou- 
tine character. Official sources pur- 
chased 1,025 long tons of flour for 
export, but competition was keen and 


prices secured were non-compensa- 
tory. 
Quotations Aug. 27: Top patent 


springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There was no great interest in win- 
ter wheat flour. Quotations Aug. 27: 
$3.65, 100-lb. f.a.s. Montreal in ex- 
port cottons. 

Offerings of Ontario winter wheat 
eased off again. Though stocks in ter- 
minal elevators are considerably less 
than at this time in previous years, 
little concern is expressed as there is 
still a substantial amount in the 
hands of the growers. Quotations 
Aug. 27: $1.43@1.45 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
continue dull with sales for the week 
ended Aug. 25 totaling 156,000 bbl., 
exactly the same as they were a week 
earlier. IWA sales edged slightly 
ahead of Class 2 business at 85,000 
bbl. With domestic business continu- 
ing slow, no increase in mill operat- 
ing time is warranted, and there is no 
immediate indication of any change 
in this situation. Prices are un- 


changed. 
Quotations Aug. 27: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 


William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: A small but encourag- 
ing improvement in demand from the 
Philippine Islands featured the ex- 
port flour trade here last week. It 
has been several months now since 
Canadian shippers have received any 


from eastern inquiry resulting from 
the mill tie-up at Buffalo. Not much 
millfeed was being moved to the east, 
however, mill spokesmen indicated. 
Prices early this week showed little 
change from a week earlier. Quota- 
tions Aug. 29: Bran $38, standard 
midds. $39, flour midds. $48.50@49, 
red dog $53@55. 

Kansas City: The tone of millfeeds 
has been basically strong since the 
Buffalo strike curtailed output in 
that area. Cash demand has ranged 
between fair and brisk, with current 
buying interest classed as moderate. 
Offerings are not heavy. Bran $37@ 
37.50, shorts $40@ 40.50, sacked; bran 
$34 @ 34.50, shorts $37.75@38.50, mid- 
dlings $36@36.75, bulk, car lots, 
Kansas City, Aug. 26. 

Salina: Demand was good with un- 
changed prices. Supplies were scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$37.50@38, gray shorts $39.50@40. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed continued 
very slow last week, and prices closed 
unchanged. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $39.75@40.75; millrun $41.13@ 
42.13; shorts $42.50@43.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Aug. 26: Bran 
$37.25 @37.75, shorts $40@40.50. 
Prices on bran were unchanged to 
25¢ ton lower, while shorts advanced 
50¢ ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Bran prices were un- 
changed while shorts were 50¢ high- 
er last week. Demand for bran was 
aggressive and takers found in all 
sections of the country. This demand 
was reflective of an eastern strike, 
and mills were able to dispose of all 
stocks available. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 27: Bran $39.25@ 
39.75, shorts $40@40.50. 

Fort Worth: There was some im- 
provement in demand for millfeed 
last week and a little pressure of 
offerings at the week end. Quotations 
Aug. 26: Burlaps, bran $44@45, gray 
shorts $46@47, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1 lower on bran and 
unchanged on shorts compared with 
previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 29, with scarce supplies 
reported on flour midds. and red dog. 


papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b, at indicated poirts: 


Bran 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. 


Red 


do 


Chicago 


ee 


$42.50 @43.00 
44.00@ 44.50 
54.00 @55.00 
58.00 @58.50 


Kansas City 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$37.00 @ 37.50 
40.00@ 40.50 


Minneapolis 


$....@38.00 

«+++ @39.00 
48.50@ 49.00 
53.00@55.00 


St. Louis 


$41.50 @42.00 
44.50@45.00 
-@ 


Bran 
@ 


39.00@ 42.00 


Buffalo 
$45.50@ 46.25 
48.50@49.25 
58.00@59.00 
58.00@60,.00 
Ft. Worth 
$44.00@ 45.00 
46.00@ 47.00 
-@ 


Shorts 


Sr 
46.00 @50.00 


Philadelphia 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


Boston 


@52.00 ¢.. 


- @55.00 


@ «scr 
@ 65.00 


New Orleans 


«@ weve 
a 


«@ .uce 


Midk 


52.00 


“55.00 
@57.00 


o@ .. 


@.. 


eattle 


a 


a 


llings 


Gj 


-@ 


@55.00 


@ 15.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Aug. 20, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 





7—Wheat— -—Corn—, -—Oats—~ -—Rye— -~ Barley 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
pT TTT 5,558 7,102 1,177 424 619 3 120 4 
en 1,116 1,149 , ‘s > ae . . 46 . 
ps |) rere rr Ter 21,110 23,299 1,515 732 4,122 2,105 1,005 1,065 228 284 
ABOOL ..ccscresees 2,298 4,588 , 90 242 ° : 313 : 
CRICRBO 2c ccccccorees 16,910 16,969 4,086 2,654 10,094 3,579 3,876 8,648 25 400 
pee sha mane _" ‘ _ ee : i 296 
re ee 30,673 34,643 107 915 3,963 3,253 1,650 402 11,386 2,578 
BEOOR .ccdocvesee os 1,653 . ae ee ee oe és 
) | Perrier 49,645 656,561 os 19 es oe é 6 
Wt. Worth ....-ccccee 40,267 33,801 77 466 940 687 16 12 46 48 
Galveston ...2-.s.000% 3,658 4,211 ; oe a 46 4 - ie ’ 
Hutchinson .......... 25,881 29,105 > : ‘ie eo : : 3 
Indianapolis ......... 7,875 6,047 1,186 654 816 341 og 9 * : 
Kansas City ......+.. 38,593 44,918 188 516 532 424 158 96 219 39 
Milwaukee ........... 2,561 3,038 580 253 1,889 798 a 7 72 1,086 
Minneapolis ......... 31,726 32,028 2,548 974 4,813 3,535 584 918 3,650 2,534 
New Orleans ......... 2,614 3,136 554 243 88 2 36 0 od i 
Mew Week .icccesses 4,061 3,732 156 23 oa 1 “ A 80 1 
BBeae cescccccses 17,255 17,054 -» 16,500 - , rr * ; 
GORBMA, occ ccecvccecves 21,402 20,535 1,048 1,174 1,531 2,319 129 5 25 
DER kinds co cvosscunee 1,824 1,321 536 173 517 295 100 20 
Philadelphia ......... 3,249 2,867 201 284 - oe ae be 86 
Sioux City .....6+..4. 2,175 1,756 1,867 180 948 808 18 ve & 
St. Joweph ...-cccccee 21,332 17.907 598 430 1,692 669 oe - 62 24 
St. Lewmts ..nccccccecs 16,557 12722 143 155 703 832 94 48 34 7 
TOlCGO 2... eecereves 14,274 oo 1,218 «> 8,387 6° 136 , 43 
WEE 9.4505 >0i0nnun 32,172 20,376 di . ee a si 
EMMGS ccccccccccscece 471 626 o* 208 
Canals ....-+seseeen? 362 396 80 172 
Totals «.cccccccee 415,419 401,590 17,785 10,548 35,586 19,697 7,811 11,839 16,698 7,019 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 

y is Chicag ~ -——Kansas City— Minneapolis 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Mar May Sept. Dec. Mar. Sept. lee 

hard hard hard 

hee 223% 221% 192% 195% 196 191% 205 208% 209% 303% 307% 
.. 225% 223% 193% 197% 197% 193% 205% 209% 211% 303 307% 
. 225% 222% 192% 196% 197% 192% 204 208% 210% 302% 307% 
geeee 228% 223% 192% 197 197% 194 204% 208% 210% 301% 307% 
paece 227% 222% 192% 196% 197% 193% 204% 208% 211% 299% 305% 

--CORN—S -— RYE SOA T IB ——- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minnenpolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
..127 128 95% 98% 86% 87% 100% 104 56% 61% 54% 57% 
126% 127% 96% 99% 87% 88% 101% 104% 56% 61% 54% 57% 
.126% 127% 96 99 87% 88% 101 104 56% 61% 54% 57% 
.128% 130 96% 99% 89% 90% 101 104 58 62% 55 57% 
.128% 130% 96% 99% 90% 91% 101 104 57% 62 54% 57% 
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EXPERIMENTAL WHEAT VARIETIES—Orville I. Carpenter, right, general 
superintendent of the Statesville (N.C.) Milling Co., discusses the middlings 
of an experimental wheat variety sample with E. B. Hite, head miller for the 
International Milling Co. of Kansas City. The two were among commercial 
millers at Kansas State College recently to assist the college researchers in 
evaluating milling properties of three experimental varieties. Mr. Carpenter, 
who formerly was with the Standard Milling Co. at Kansas City, noted that 
a miller can tell a lot simply by feel. Flours from the varieties will be sent 
to more than 80 firms for evaluation of properties in terms of the milling 


and baking trade needs. 





It was thought as soon as the Buffalo 


strike is settled and feed business 
picks up, a fair demand for mill- 
feeds can be expected. Quotations 
Aug. 29: Bran $42.50@43, standard 


midds. $44@44.50, flour midds. $54@ 
55, red dog $58@58.50. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
good last week, and supplies were 
adequate. The trend was steady to 
firm. Quotations Aug. 26: Bran $41.50 
@42, shorts $44.50@45. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales, especially 
bulk middlings, picked up last week. 
Some mixers who had been riding 
the strike along in hopes that it 
would end soon found that they were 
getting short on supplies. So they 
decided not to take any more chances 
and they bought even though de- 
liveries may take from 2 to 2% 
weeks and the strike might be over 
by that time. Mixers have been using 
quite a bit of substitutes, especially 
in place of bran. Comparable sub- 
stitutes fell out of bed last week and 
this prompted the use of substitutes 
because it took the edge off mixers’ 
costs. A couple of big mixers here 
have been buying in the West but in 
general purchases from that area 
have not been heavy. This, however, 
could change, if the strike drags on 
too long. Supplies in the West are 
said to be tightening up, and trade 
sources here look for higher prices 
in the West. Two mills operated last 
week. Quotations (nominal) Aug. 26: 
Bran $45.50@46.25, standard midds. 
$48.50@49.25, flour midds. $58@59, 


red dog $58@ 60. 
Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed moderate strength last 


week, although trading interest was 
at a low ebb. Both bran and mid- 
dlings advanced $1. The strength of 
the local market was attributed 
mostly to a labor tie-up in Buffalo. 
Part of the local inactivity, however, 
was attributed to bad transportation 
conditions due to the torrential rain 
which blocked many highways in 
southern New England. Quotations 
Aug. 27: Bran $55, standard midds. 
$57. 

Philadelphia: A firmer undertone 
in the local millfeed market last 
week cooled whatever buying interest 
that might have developed, and deal- 


ings remained on the same quiet basis 
as in recent weeks. The Aug. 27 list 
of quotations was uniformly $l 
higher than the previous week, as 
follows: Bran $52, standard midds. 
$55, red dog $65. 


Pittsburgh: The sale of millfeeds 
was very limited last week. Grains 
are still being offered by farmers of 
the vicinity at reasonable prices to 
wholesale and retail outlets for feed. 
The Buffalo strike had no effect here 
as no scarcity developed. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $49.40 
@50.30, standard midds. $51.40G 
53.30, flour midds. $60.90@62.30, red 
dog $66.30@67.40. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
weak last week, with Montana sell- 
ers hanging heavy over the market. 
There were plentiful supplies of feed 
offered, and buyers were standing off. 
Market easy, quotations averaging 
$45 per ton common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $49 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged but weaker last week, 
with supply exceeding demand. Mills 
are operating only five days at ca- 
pacity per week, and are booked al- 
most through September. Quotations 
Aug. 26: Red bran and millrun $45, 
midds. $50. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $52, midds. $57. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $52.50, 
midds. $57.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: The millfeed 
market remained firm, with offerings 
sufficient to meet demand. Quotations 
Aug. 27: Bran $53@54, shorts $60G 
61, midds. $65@66, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: A strengthening market 
in millfeeds production in Western 
Canada has reflected in a slight up- 
ward movement in prices for bran 
and shorts. Prairie production con- 
tinues to move steadily into eastern 
Canada to relieve feed shortages 
which are the result of continued 
dry weather. Quotations Aug. 27: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@42, shorts $46 
@50, midds. $52@55. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: The recent price ad- 
val f $1 per ton was maintained 
ast ek. Offerings from prairie 
ind il mills are sufficient for im- 
ne needs. Some efforts have 
bee ade to sell export, but no 
de ive been confirmed. Cash car 
qu ns: Bran $50@53, shorts $57 
ai dds. $63. 


Rye 


ineapolis: Rye flour prices last 


we -k were unchanged from a week 
earlier, and the market was reported 
quiet. Many buyers had booked needs 
earlier. Quotations Aug. 26: White 


rye $3.76@3.81, medium rye $3.56@ 
3.61, dark rye $3.01@3.06. 

Chieago: Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 27, with only fill-in pur- 
chases forming the bulk of the busi- 
ness. Quotations Aug. 27: White pat- 
ent rye $3.87@4.12, medium $3.67@ 
3.92, dark $3.32 @3.37. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
meager last week as only those bak- 
ers in urgent need bought in hand- 
to-mouth volume. Directions are 
“fairly good.” Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $440@4.51, medium $4.20@ 
131, dark $3.75@4.01, blended $6@ 
6.16, rye meal $3.76@4.06. 

New York: Interest in rye flours 
was very slow here last week. There 
were occasional bookings of a fill-in 
nature, but most buyers continued 
on the sidelines. Price levels have 
held somewhat steady during the 
past few weeks, with only slight 
changes. Quotations Aug. 26: Pure 
white patents $4.50@4.60. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
moved in low gear last week as 
bakers continued to manifest re- 
sistance to current prices. Mill repre- 
sentatives saw no hope for improve- 
ment unless costs undergo a down- 
ward revision. The Aug. 27 quotation 
on rye white of $4.60@4.70 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Portland: L.c.l. prices: White pat- 
ent $6.10, pure dark rye $5.40. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were  un- 
changed last week. Sales were nom- 
inal. Quotations Aug. 26: White rye 
$4.65@4.75, medium rye $4.45@4.55, 
dark rye $3.90@4. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported slow last 
week. Quotations Aug. 26: Pure white 
$4.43, medium $4.23, dark $3.68, rye 
meal $3.93. 


Oatmeal 
Toronto - Montreal: Business was 
normal for the season of the year. 


Quotations Aug. 27: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.65 f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Continued hot weather 
over the prairie provinces continues 
to reflect in reduced sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal with demand on 
the export market negligible. Stocks 
are more than adequate for ?immedi- 
ate needs, but prices continue to hold 
steady. Quotations Aug. 27: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPLACEMENT ELEVATOR 
SYRACUSE, KANSAS A new 
250,000-bu. grain elevator has been 
erected by Jackson Grain Co., Inc., 
to replace the ill-fated structure 
here of the same size that burst and 
had to be razed before it ever was 
filed with grain more than a year 
ago. Chalmers & Borton built the 
new structure. 
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Charles A, Pence 


Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 
Elects President 


KANSAS CITY—Charles A. Pence, 
formerly vice president in charge of 
field activities, was elected president 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. at a recent meeting of the 
membership of the organization. 


Mr. Pence succeeds J. H. Rathbone, 
who accepted the presidency of the 
association for a one-year period 
following the death of Jess B. Smith, 
long-time head of the organization. 
In accepting Mr. Rathbone’s resigna- 
tion, the membership extended to him 
a vote of thanks for outstanding work 
in reorganizing and redirecting the 
activities of the association. 

Directors of the association an- 
nounced that the general office will 
be moved from Wichita to Manhattan 
Sept. 1. The association previously 
maintained a field office at Manhat- 
tan and a field office may be estab- 
lished again in the future if the 
association’s activities require it. 

Mr. Pence was born and reared 
on a farm near Topeka, Kansas. Fol- 
lowing graduation fromm Kansas State 
College, he spent four years with the 
Farm Security Administration and 11 
years with the Kansas State Col- 
lege Extension Service as a county 
agent. He served four years in the 
armed forces in the Pacific area. 

Mr. Pence was elected field direc- 
tor of the Kansas Wheat Improvye- 
ment Assn. in 1954 and later was 
made vice president and director of 
field activities. He has become widely 
known throughout Kansas, partic- 
ularly among wheat growers and 
members of various farm organiza- 
tions. 

In reviewing the activities of the 
past year, the association pointed to 
several substantial gains. The as- 
sociation lent important support to 
the program of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to discount the loan 
basis for undesirable varieties of 
wheat. Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, made the original an- 
nouncement of USDA's intention at 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn’s. annual field day at Hutchin- 
son, which was attended by thous- 
ands of farmers and members of the 
grain, milling and baking industries. 
The association also points to the 
record of seeded acreage as proof of 
the trend toward stronger baking 


wheats in the state. Further progress 
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in this direction will be seen in wheat 

seeding this fall, it is indicated. 
The association will continue its 

activities along these lines during 


the coming year in an effort to 
achieve its goal of the complete 
elimination of undesirable varieties 


and the planting of 50% strong and 
50% medium gluten wheat. The ac- 
tivities with farm organizations and 
wheat producers will culminate in 
the annual wheat field day to be 
held late next May at a location yet 
to be selected. 

The directors also announced that 
Dr. R. I. Throckmorton, dean emer- 
itus of the School of Agriculture, 
Kansas State College, had agreed to 
continue as consultant to the organ- 
ization. An executive committee will 
be elected from the membership 
within a few weeks to work with the 
president of the association in carry- 
ing out the wheat improvement pro- 
gram. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas State Fall 
Field Days Scheduled 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Exten- 
sive experimentation in improvement 
of summer crops, crop production 
practices and soil management prac- 
tices will be shown and explained to 
Kansas farmers at the annual fall 
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field day of the Kansas State Col- 
lege agronomy farm at Manhattan 
Sept. 9, according to Dr. R. V. Olson, 
head of the college’s department of 
agronomy. 

Special emphasis will be on crop 
breeding work, and work on produc- 
tion methods for sorghums, soybeans, 
sudangrass and native summer grass- 
es. Also, many potential new varie- 
ties of such special crops as sunflow- 
ers, sesame, mung beans and cow- 
peas, will be shown, starting at 1:30 
p.m. 

Fall field days also are scheduled 
at four of the branch agricultural 
experiment stations, and at nine of 
the experimental fields, Dr. Olson 
said. 

First of these will be Sept. 2 at 
Powhattan. Dates for the others in- 
clude Columbus and Ft. Hays, Sept. 
7; Thayer, Sept. 8; Hutchinson and 
Manhattan, Sept. 9; Tribune, Sept. 
13; Colby, Sept. 14; St. John, Sept. 
15; Dodge City, Sept. 26; Garden 
City, Sept. 27; Ottawa, Oct. 4; Man- 
kato, Oct. 6, and Belleville, Oct. 7. 
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NEW PHONE NUMBER 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Effective as 
of 11 p.m. Sept. 3, 1955, the telephone 
number of the overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Portland, will 
be: BElmont 4-6688. 














CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — The resignation 
of James McConnell, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, is on the desk of 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, awaiting a decision. If ac- 
cepted it means that the flywheel of 
the Benson machinery will be gone 
with no certain successor in sight. 

That Mr. McConnell plans to leave 
the USDA at this time is not neces-. 
sarily surprising since he, as others 
from industry, have found the de- 
mands, results and obstacles of ad- 
ministrative posts in government 
frustrating. However, in the case of 
Mr. McConnell there have been few 
businessmen who have been able to 
adjust themselves to the political give 
and take of the local situation as 
well as he has. 

It is not expected that Mr. Benson 


DEATHS 


Charles M. Schwartz, 67. advertis- 
ing manager of Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., died Aug. 22. Mr. 
Schwartz had recently been named 
“Outstanding Advertising Man of the 
Year” by the Greater Miami Adver- 
tising Club, an organization which 
he formerly headed. 











The mother of Curtiss H. Scott, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Honey-Krust Bakery Co., 
formerly Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, died recently. She was Mrs. 
Clara B. Scott, 82, who lived at 1909 
Elm St., New Albany, Ind. 


Charles A. Wallingford, 83, of Ash- 
land, Kansas, western Kansas grain 
man, died Aug. 15 at his home in 
Ashland after a year’s illness. He had 
been in the grain business for 55 
years. He was born Oct. 15, 1871, at 
Tolesboro, Ky., and came to Kan- 
sas with his parents in 1884. 





Cipperly 


will announce formal action on the 
McConnell resignation until a suc- 
cessor has been chosen. This would 
indicate that no decision will be an- 
nounced until the secretary returns 
from his European trip late in Sep- 
tember. 

It is viewed as extremely unfortu- 
nate that Mr. McConnell feels con- 
strained to leave the Benson team 
at this time. That he has been at 
one and the same time the balance 
wheel and the flywheel of the USDA 
machinery is generally agreed, but he 
has been cast in an exposed position, 
being denied necessary obscurity 
wherein he could work on major 
policy matters and congressional con- 
tacts exclusively. 

In many respects Mr. McConnell 
has been doubling in brass as as- 
sistant secretary and at the same 
time performing major chores which 
ordinarily would fall to the under 
secretary of agriculture. 
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New Grain Marketing 
Film to Be Shown 
At GFDNA Convention 


CHICAGO—“After the Harvest” is 
the name of the new film ready to 
be issued by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The film will have its first 
showing the morning of Sept. 12, 
opening the 59th annual convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn., in Atlantic City, N.J. 

The new film is a 27-minute, full- 
color production that tells the story 
of the marketing of grain from the 
time it leaves the farm until it 
reaches the processor. Information on 
both the cash and futures markets 
is in the picture. The film in which 
experienced actors play the leading 
parts, has been designed for use both 
in television and before club and 
school groups. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president, Mil- 
lers National Federation, and Hill 
Clark, MNF treasurer, were in Min- 
neapolis last week visiting mill of- 
ficers and attending to other MNF 
business. 

& 


E. Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City, has 
returned with Mrs. Kennedy from a 
vacation in Colorado. A week was 
spent in Idaho Springs at St. Mary’s 
Glacier lodge, and they visited the 
Broadmoor in Colorado Springs. 


e 
A, B. Sparboe, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
named a committee member of the 
foreign commerce department of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce for 
1955-56. 
* 


E. W. Morrison, president of the 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
and Mrs, Morrison will sail Sept. 1 
on the SS Constitution from New 
York for Naples, Italy. They are 
motoring to New York from Denton 
and will take their car with them 
to Europe. They plan on touring 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Western 
Germany, Luxembourg, France, Spain 
and Portugal. They intend to visit 
the MIAG plant in Braunschweig, 
Germany and Buhler Bros., Uzwil, 
Switzerland, as well as agents of the 
Morrison company in the Nether- 
lands. They will return to the U.S. 
from Gibraltar, arriving in New York 
Oct. 25. 

2 


How the Kansas City Board of 
Trade functions was described by 
George Kublin, Continental Grain 
Co., president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, in a radio interview 
Aug. 26. Mr. Kublin was featured on 








James H, Myers 


GENERAL, U.S.A.—James H. Myers, 
director of the products control de- 
partment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was recently promoted to 
become the first general in the U.S. 
Army Reserve in the state of Min- 
nesota. Brig. Gen. Myers, who has 
followed the military as a hobby for 
26 years, is assistant division com- 
mander of the 103rd Infantry Divi- 
sion, Reserve, the largest such unit 
in the nation. 


the program “Financial Page of the 
Air” on Kansas City station WDAF 
and was interviewed by Ben Schif- 
man, financial editor of the Kansas 
City Star. 

& 

Don Russell, sales manager of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, is vacationing for a 
week in the Missouri Ozarks. 
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NEW CANADIAN ELEVATOR 

BRANDON — One of the largest 
and most modern country elevators 
on the Canadian prairies was opened 
here Aug. 22 by Brandon Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Assn., Ltd, W. J. Par- 
ker, president of Manitoba Pool Fle- 
vators, and a number of civic offi- 
cials participated in the opening cere- 
monies. Cost of the elevator was 
about $100,000. The elevator and an- 
nex have a capacity of 120,000 bu. 
BREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on General Mills 5% 
preferred stock, payable Oct. 1, 1955, 
to stockholders of record Sept. 9, 
1955, This is the 64th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on this General 
Mills stock. 














INTERNATIONAL 


(Continued from page 13) 





International’s two St. Paul mills in 
1951, and later in the same year was 
moved back to Minneapolis as assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge of 
operations. In 1953 he was trans- 
ferred to North Kansas City, Mo., 
as assistant to the production man- 
ager of the Southwest division, and 
in 1954 took over as production man- 
ager of the same division. 

As a vice president, Mr. Kirk will 
move back to Minneapolis and as- 
sume additional responsibilities in the 
operating department. 

At the same meeting, directors of 
International Milling Co. appointed 
Roy B. Jewett to the position of as- 
sistant treasurer. Prior to his elec- 
tion, Mr. Jewett served as adminis- 
trative assistant to the financial vice 
president. 

The recent elections and transfers 
involve additional personnel moves 
and realignment of responsibilities at 
International. Paul G. Bartz, plant 
manager at the company’s Daven- 
port, Iowa, mill since 1952, has been 
named to replace Mr. Kirk as pro- 
duction manager of the Southwest 
division. Mr. Bartz has been with In- 
ternational since 1931 when he start- 
ed as a stenographer in its Buffalo, 
N.Y., office. 

D. H. Phelps, formerly assistant to 
the production manager, Southwest 
division, will move to Davenport to 
replace Mr. Bartz as planf manager 
there. 

Taking over responsibilities as 
central division production manager 
in Minneapolis will be Henry J. Mu- 
laner, plant manager since 1952 of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills, an 
International affiliate in Montreal, 
Canada. Mr. Mulaner has been asso- 
ciated with International affiliates 
since 1938, when he started in the 
accounting department of the Cal- 
gary, Alberta, mill. 
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BARBECUE TIME—Uncovering the barbecue pits (left) 
at the picnic for District 1 of the Association of Opera- 
Millers and the Pioneer Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at Hutchinson are (from 
left) ©. A. Siemens, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co.; George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 


tive 
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Kansas City; Don Eber, executive secretary, AOM, Kan- 
sas City, and Layton Perry, chairman of the Pioneer 
Section, El Reno, Okla. Helping himself to a plate of 
barbecue (right) is William Riley, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, local chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments for the joint session. 








Rye Supplies May 
Be Largest 
Since 1944-45 


MINNEAPOLIS—Rye supplies for 
1955-56 will be the largest since 1944- 
45 if present prospects are realized, 
according te the rye market sum- 
mary prepared by the U.S. Agricul- 
ture Department’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

A crop 15% greater than last year 
was indicated by conditions July 1. 
Carryover stocks of over 16 million 
bushels were the largest since 1944. 
Disappearance of rye last season at 
26 million bushels was 3 million more 
than the previous season due mainly 
to increased exports, the report said. 
Farm prices averaged $1.24 bu. last 
season or about 5¢ below 1953-54. 

The 1955 rye crop was estimated 
at 27.2 million bushels, on the basis 
of conditions July 1. This is 15% 
more than the 23.7 million produced 
in 1954 and 29% above the 10-year 
average of 21.1 million bushels. 

The yield per harvested acre is 
estimated at 13.1 bu., 0.7 bu. less 
than lest year but 1 bu. more than 
average. The estimated acreage for 
harvest as grain in 1955 was placed 
at 2,081,000 acres. This is one fifth 
more than the 1,718,000 acres har- 
vested last year which was about 
equal to the 10-year average. 

Carryover stocks of rye in all posi- 
tions on July 1 at 16.1 million bush- 
els were the largest since 1944 and 
compare with 14.9 miillion on July 1, 
1954, and 6.3 million on July 1, 1953. 
Current stocks are smaller than car- 
ryovers in the years prior to 1945 
when production was larger. 

Farm stocks at 3.7 million were 
only slightly larger than a year ago 
while terminal stocks at 6.5 million 
were 19 million smaller. Country 
elevator stocks at 4.3 million were 
much larger while Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks of 1.6 million compare 
with only 153,000 bu. a year ago. 
Of the July 1 carryover, CCC owned 
6.2 million bushels. 


Largest Supply Seen 
Domestic supplies of rye for 1955- 
56, based on carryover stocks and 
July 1 production estimates, amount 
to 43.3 million bushels. This compares 


with 38.6 million for 1954-55 and 
24.4 million for 1953-54. If realized, 
current supplies would be the larg- 
est since 1944-45 when they totaled 
53.5 million bushels. 


Imports of rye during 1954-55 were 
limited and totaled only 3.4 million 
bushels. This compares with 13.5 mil- 
lion imported during 1953-54 and 5.6 
million during 1952-53. Imports for 
each of the two years beginning 
July 1, 1955, and 1956 are limited 
to 3.3 million bushels by presidential 
proclamation under authority of Sec. 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 


Disappearance of rye during the 
1954-55 season totaled nearly 26 mil- 
lion bushels. This was 3 million more 
than for the previous season due 
mainly to increased exports. The 
quantity fed at 6.5 million bushels 
was 1.1 million below a year ago but 
somewhat above the average since 
World War II. The drop in the quan- 
tity fed was offset by increased re- 
quirements for seed for the 1955 crop. 


Rye milled for flour last season 
amounted to 5.1 million bushels or 
about the average of the past five 
years. Consumption for alcohol in 
1954-55 totaled 5 million bushels. This 
was slightly below the previous year 
and the 5-year average of around 
5.1 million bushels. Exports of rye, 
mainly from CCC stocks, totaled 2.8 
million bushels as against negligible 
quantities in the two previous sea- 
sons. 


The 1955 rye crop will be support- 
ed at an average rate of $1.18 bu. 
compared with $1.43 for the 1953 and 
1954 crops. With prices well below 
the support level, farmers placed a 
record 7.2 million bushels of 1954- 
crop rye under price support last 
season, This compares with 5.4 mil- 
lion from the 1953 crop. 

Rye prices at Minneapolis during 
July averaged $1.06 bu., 15¢ below 
July, 1954, and 21¢ less than the 
1955 effective rate. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR GRAIN FLEET 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the purchase of electric cable, motor 
starters, and circuit breakers to be 
used in ships storing Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned grain in the Hud- 
son River fleet at Jones Point, N.Y. 


Trade Group to Meet 
On Wheat Standards 


WASHINGTON—Prior to formal 
hearings on the issue of amending 
federal grain standards for wheat, 
trade lines are being formed. The 
first of these trade group sessions 
will be the National Grain Trade 
Council committee meeting to be 
held at the Union League Club in 
Chicago Aug. 31. 

NGTC committee members are: 
R. J. Barnes, Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the North American Export Grain 
Assn.; William C. Engel, Engel & 
Co., Chicago; Carl C. Farrington, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis; Price Feuquay, Enid, Okla.; 
Thomas Kerr, Kerr Grain Corp., 
Portland, Ore.; George Kublin, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Kansas City; 
Charles E. Huntting, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis; J. K. McCoy, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis; E. B. Terrill, 
Jr., Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and J. G. Oertel, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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103 Bu. Wheat Yield 


QUINCY, WASH.—A farmer in 
block 74 of the Columbia Basin 
Project near here had a yield of 103 
bu. wheat an acre on 16 acres, F. L. 
Huffman, manager of the Quincy 
Farmers Elevator Co., reported last 
week. 

Mr. Huffman said wheat grown 
under irrigation in the Quincy Valley 
this year is averaging 70 to 80 bu. 
an acre. Two farmers have 95 bu. 
yields and one 98, he reported. 

The Columbia Basin project farm- 
ers jumped their acreage in wheat 
from 11,000 acres last year to more 
than 24,000 this year. 

“Dry land wheat isn’t worth talk- 
ing about,” Mr. Huffman said. Bad 
weather conditions have cut the 
spring wheat crop from four to nine 
bushels to the acre, and winter wheat 
is yielding only nine to fifteen, he 
said. 

Both dry and irrigated wheat is 
club variety. 
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ELEVATOR REVAMPED 


HILLSBORO, N.D. — Revamping 
of Gunkleman & Sons Elevator has 
been completed, announced Emil An- 
derson, manager. 
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Further Aid in 
Drouth Areas 
Held Likely 


Possible Credit Aid, 

No Feed Program 

Seen in Flood Area 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Although it is re- 
ported that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has declared there is no current 
national drouth emergency, there is 
still a feeling within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that some con- 
tinuation of drouth feed aid will 
eventually be approved. 

Such a decision may be flavored 
with politics and the heavy over- 
hang of surpluses of feed grains. 

Areas where drouth conditions still 
prevail and where there has been lit- 
tle or no improvement in production 
of local supplies of feed grains or 
pasture—such as parts of Utah, 
Wyoming, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Texas and Kansas—are still con- 
sidered as eligible for drouth relief 
if last year’s standards are applied. 

Officials said any further extension 
of the drouth relief program where 
farmers’ purchase orders have not 
been issued for several weeks will re- 
quire requests by state governors to 
have sections or all of their states 
again declared drouth disaster areas 
before new drouth certificates can be 
issued. 

Meanwhile, concerning the flood 
disaster area of the eastern seaboard 
and New England, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, has already 
moved through the Farmers Home 
Administration to get first hand in- 
formation. 


Any action now contemplated 
would consist of emergency agricul- 
tural credit needs where farm homes 
and crops have been destroyed. 

At national headquarters here, 
there thus far are no indications of 
need for feed program activities. 
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STORAGE SPACE ADDED 

TROY, KANSAS — A new grain 
storage structure has been completed 
for the Twombly Elevator here. Of 
steel construction, it measures 120 
by 40 ft. with a capacity of 55,000 
bu. Last year Ray Twombly, oper- 
ator, purchased an adjacent building 
formerly owned by the Troy Apple 
Growers Assn, and uses it for stor- 
ing government grain. It is 100 x 160 
ft. with a capacity of 200,000 bu. Both 
structures are cooled by forced air. 
The firm has six men working reg- 
ularly. Mr. Twombly is assisted by 
his wife who has charge of the office. 





MICHIGAN ORGANIZES 
CAR CARAVAN 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Many 
members of the Michigan Feed & 
Grain Assn. plan to “Set Sail for 
Atlantic City” in a giant car cara- 
van to attend the 59th annual conven- 
tion of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. Sept. 10-18. The caravan 
plans to rendezvous at Perrysburg, 
Ohio at 9 a.m. Sept. 10 and proceed 
in a group to the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel in Atlantic City. 
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WASHINGTON—Feedstuffs prices 
at the middle of August averaged 19% 
below a year ago and 14% below the 
10-year average, continuing the 
downward trend which has prevailed 
all summer. Consumption during the 


April-June quarter, however, was 
nearly 7% above the same months 
last year, reversing a trend of lower 


consumption during the first two 
quarters of this season. 

These figures are contained in a 
quarterly feed market summary 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The decline in prices, the report 
says, reflects in part the large sup- 
plies of both feedstuffs and feed 
grains. Except in the summer of 1953, 
feedstuff prices have generally ad- 
vanced to the level of the winter 
months. During October and Novem- 
ber of the 1954-55 season, prices 
were above the previous year. How- 
ever, each month since December, 
prices have averaged lower than the 
comparable month a year ago. 

At the middle of August, soybean 
meal prices averaged about $35 ton 
below a year ago while meat scraps 
and tankage were around $32 ton 
below. Cottonseed meal averaged $11 
lower while linseed oil meal was $2 
below a year ago. 

Consumption of feedstuffs during 
the April-June quarter totaled 4.2 
million tons, a 269,500-ton and 7% 
increase over the same months last 
year. Total consumption of all com- 
mercial feedstuffs October 1954 
through June 1955, computed by add- 
ing production and imports to begin- 
ning stocks at processing plants and 
subtracting exports and ending stocks 
at processing plants, amounted to 
13,197,600 tons. This is 217,000 tons 








PROMOTION—Crackers and cheese 
will be promoted during September 
by a full month of heavy advertis- 
ing to be sponsored jointly by Na- 


tional Biscuit Co. and Kraft Food 
Co. Nabisco’s Ritz Crackers and 
Kraft’s Cheez Whiz will be featured 
in the repeat performance of the 1954 
effort by the two firms. Television 
line-up includes Halls of Ivy and 
Kraft Theater, with additional spot 
commercials in major markets. Fur- 
ther air coverage will be provided by 
radio spot commercials. Full color 
ads in Look, This Week, Parade and 
key independent Sunday supplements, 
as well as five leading grocery store 
magazines, will feature the promo- 
tion. The tie-in will also be plugged 
in Nancy Sasser’s newspaper food 
column. Nabisco and Kraft repre- 
sentatives will distribute display and 
point-of-sale material to grocery 
stores. 
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Feedstuffs Prices in August 


less than for the same months last 
season and the smallest since 1949- 
50, the USDA report says. 

The number of grain-consuming 
animal units to be fed during the 
1954-55 season is estimated at 174 
million. This compares with 168.4 


million, the number fed in 1953-54.” 


and the 5-year (1948-53) average. On 
the basis of these numbers, 152 Ib. 
feed were fed per animal the first 
nine months of this season, 159 Ib. 
last season and 155 Ib. the 5-year av- 
erage for these months. 

Consumption of oilseed meals for 
the first nine months of the season 
totaled 6,568,400 tons. This is around 
250,000 tons less than in the same 
months last season, 700,000 less than 
the record in 1951-52, and somewhat 
above the 5-year average. 

Consumption of soybean meal at 
4,072,500 tons was 182,000 tons more 
than last season but well below the 
three previous seasons. Disappear- 
ance of cottonseed meal at 1,963,800 
tons was 392,600 tons less than last 
season while the use of linseed meal 
at 377,100 tons was about the same. 

Exports of oilseed meals increased 
sharply and totaled 339,907 tons the 
first nine months of the season com- 
pared with 101,466 the same months 
a year earlier. Imports during these 
months totaled 77,848 this season as 
against 146,576 tons last season, 
USDA says. 

Consumption of grain by-product 
feeds totaled 4,774,700 tons the first 
three quarters of the season, or about 
25,000 tons more than the same period 
last season. Disappearance of wheat 
millfeeds was slightly smaller since 
increased production was more than 
offset by reduced imports. 

Output of gluten feed and meal in- 
creased by nearly 50,000 tons while 
the use of other grain by-product 
feeds was about unchanged from a 
year ago. Shipments of alfalfa meal 
were at a record high and totaled 
875,000 tons. Consumption of animal 
protein feeds, tankage, meat scraps 
and fish meal was slightly smaller 
than the record of a year ago due 
mainly to smaller imports. 

Feedstuffs prices at the middle of 
August average 14% below the 10- 
year average. Comparing the price 
of each feed with the 10-year aver- 
age at principal markets, alfalfa meal 
at 26% below was relatively the 
cheapest, according to USDA. Meat 
scraps and tankage were 22 and 25%, 
respectively, below the 10-year level. 
Soybean and cottonseed meal were 
each 11% below the 10-year level 
while linseed oil meal was only 3% 
below. 

Fish meal averaged 11% above the 
10-year level. Bran prices were 17% 
below while the heavier offals aver- 
aged 19% below. Gluten feed aver- 
aged 11% below the 10-year level 
while hominy feed averaged 19% be- 
low. 

The USDA report said that poultry 
and dairy feeding ratios in July were 
generally more favorable than a year 
ago, but somewhat below average. 
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NEW KANSAS FIRM 

MACKSVILLE, KANSAS — The 
English brothers, Bob and Bill, of 
St. John, Kansas, have formed a new 
partnership and will enter the grain 
business in Macksville. Plans have 
been prepared by the brothers to 
build a 250,000-bu. elevator here. 
The firm will be called the English 
Grain Co. 





Oklahoma Wheat 


19% Below Last Year—USDA Study Complete 


WASHINGTON—Farmers in the 
sorghum and wheat growing areas 
of western Oklahoma and nearby 
parts of adjoining states now have 
available in a new publication, the 
results of experiments with various 
cultural practices for these and other 
crops, which have been carried on 
for more than 30 years by the US. 
Department of Agriculture and the 


Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
A circular (No. 959) reporting 


these results has been just published 
by the USDA. This publication dis- 
cusses tillage and rotation experi- 
ments with a number of field crops- 
corn, cowpeas, cotton, sweetclover, 
green-manure crops, soybeans, mung 
and upary beans, peanuts, and an- 
nual hay crops—but its principal con- 
cern is with sorghum and wheat. 

Although the experiments were 
limited to Woodward County, Okla., 
where the cooperative USDA-State 
research station is located, crops and 
conditions there are considered typ- 
ical of those in a wide low-rainfall 
area embracing parts of most of the 
southwestern states. 

Records of these 30-year tests show 
that fall plowing results in somewhat 
higher sorghum yields than spring 
plowing, but that the yield increases 
were generally not sufficient to com- 
pensate growers for the greater soil- 
blowing hazard through the winter 
on fall-plowed land. 


On the other hand, tillage started 
in early spring produced a much 
better sorghum yield than that 
postponed until about planting time. 
Sorghum planted on the contour 
did better than in up-and-down-hill 
planting. Summer fallow failed to 
give much increase in the yields of 
any of the crops tested. Sorghum 
following wheat yielded better than 
it did after row crops, and almost 
as well as on fallowed land. All the 
crops, sorghums included, produced 
less after a sorghum crop than after 
a small grain crop. Winter wheat was 
an especially heavy loser after sor- 
ghum. Farmers growing both wheat 
and sorghums can fit them satisfac- 
torily into a rotation practice by in- 
cluding a year of fallow, the experi- 
ments show. 





MILLER'S LIFE CAN 
BE TRYING 


FARMINGTON, CONN. — Individ- 
ual efforts to save grain products 
during the recent floods were typified 
by the experiences of miller Emmet 
Rourke here. After removing tons 
of bagged meal and flour to the 
second floor of his grist mill on the 
east bank of the Farmington River, 
Mr. Rourke collapsed from overwork. 
He was taken to a doctor for treat- 
ment, and upon recovering learned 
that the water had risen past the 
second floor of the mill. Mr. Rourke’s 
entire stock was spoiled. In addition 
to losing the mill products, Mr. 
Rourke also lost furniture and fix- 
tures in his second floor apartment. 
He recently completed payments of 
$12,000 on two diesel engines for the 
mill, The next day the miller and 
his wife were back at the mill at- 
tempting to bring order in the clut- 
tered premises. “We've just got to 
start in all over again,” he said. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. Aug. 
19, 26, 
--1955—, 1955 1055 
Migh Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 40 34% 35 35 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 70 1% %’whw 
Am, Cyanamid .... 60% 48 57% 59 
SUE. dhehdans onna 125 106 -+++ 116% 
A-D-M Ce. ....... 43% 39% 39% 329% 
_,.. arree ree 66%, 62 65 64 % 
Cont. Baking Co... 39% 27% 38% Uw 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% 28% 285 
Dow Chemical .... 57% 43% 51% 
Gen, Baking Co.... 115% ™ 0% 4 
Qo 2 2S 148% 139 145 144% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 871% 75 81% 82% 
ee, GRO cccsce 99% 941% 98% 98% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 77% 66% 75% 75% 
Merck & Co. 30% 20% 21% 29%, 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. 45% 40% 41% 41% 
. = rarer 83 175 ‘ 175% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 50 419% 
Procter & Gamble. 106% 91 101 100% 
Quaker Oats Co... 335% 30% 315% 3154 
 * Free 154 148 152 
St. Regis Paper Co. 46% 335% ey, 42% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 41% 365% 39% 39% 
Sterling Drug ..... 52% 424% 50 51% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 864% 75% 84 83 
United Biscuit 
of America ... 31%, 28 3054 30% 
Victor Ch. Works. 37% 31% «.... 33% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 16%, 16% 17 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chamers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 143 148 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 106% 107 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. . — 179 
Cream of Wheat ........... 31% 
General Mills, Inc., 344% Pfd. 135 155 
General Mills, Ine. 4 5% Pfd... 121 122 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd....... 89 oz 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 101% 102% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 101 192 


St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 103 
Std. Brands, Inc., $3.50 Pfd... 91% 92 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. 50 


00.000602+0b06006 106% 108% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd.. 88% 90 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 100% 102 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Aug. Aug. 
19, 26, 
---1955—. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 7M 4 6 7 
ry Bak., ’ * ms 
ee “EE” sistrcce 6% 5 5 54 
Horn & Hardart 7 ea 
Corp. of N.Y. .. 23% 20% 224 
Wagner Bak. Co., “ 0 
a 110 =—105% . 108 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co........ 198%, 202 
Great A. & P, Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 139 139% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 105 197% 
Horn & Hardart i of 
New York, $8 ay aSecresd 143 145 
Ga Ge hb 0 00h 054650400408 19% 21 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug. 
12, 19, 
-—-1955—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4% 2% 3.85 4.25 
Eee GP ‘sbecdccds 60 50% 56% 60 
Can, Bakeries .... 9% * cove 8 
Cc = Food Prod. .. 4.10 1.75 3% 3u% 
b én didi eene bas x 4% ™% i 
Pra. i4 dp peteawes 33% .... *55 
— Food, A 29 25 27% 
00besehnsenees 40 36 soos SI% 
C ie Bakeries ... 12% 7 10% 10 
Federal Grain .... 44 26 38% 39 
. Saar 31 30% 30 
Gen. Bakeries .... %% ™ oe a 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 ° 17 
Int. Milling, Pfd... 91 90'4 p0'% 


Lake of the Woods, 


144% 151 151 





Maple Leaf Mig “4 9 10% 10% 
My ccecs 4 100 103 103 
McCabe Grain, A 174 16 see “17% 
obhee0sess 08 ve 18% 15% 18 
Mid. Pac. Grain .. 23 22 coco *R1 
Ogilvie Flour 44% 34 45 “hy 
eer 170 ~=(«161 17) «=69168% 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. ..... 135 130 130 
Std. Brands ...... 39% 35 *35 
Toronto Elevs. .... 18% 16 17 
United Grain, A .. 19 17 -» W% 
Weston, George 112% 57 104 107 
Pid. 444% .... 106% 103 106 106 
*Less than Board lot. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade Aug. 22, 1955 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo ..... ws 218 es o° 
BOOS 2 e0beseees 
Totals ........ 218 f 


Previous week .. 218 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales 3 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





IRON CURTAIN 


(Continued from page 9) 





as a spread. Possibly the same fi- 
nancial equation may develop later 
this year on the lower grade cuts of 
beef from the U.S. 

The demand for edible fats from 
the U.S. from Iron Curtain countries 
is not to be written off, however. 

But it is likely that the great vol- 
ume of this export business will be 
handled as in the past through trade 
devices whereby foreign nations will 
be able to obtain CCC stocks of 
edible oils at subsidized prices and 
subsequently re-ship those fats or 
substitute fats from other sources 
to Russia or Russian-controlled desti- 
nations. It is seen as probable that 
Russia would prefer such a condition 
since it does not draw down on their 
dollar or gold accounts and notwith- 
standing the fact that they may have 
to pay a slightly higher price for the 
imported commodities than if they 
were dealing directly, they can com- 


a 0UCOt™~” 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 











est 
Golden Loaf” ma's0u: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Tre and M 





St. Joseph, Mo. 











HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














BAKERY FLOURS 
"For SUPER Results 
12S) USE QUAKER 
T MBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 












“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


__One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 





pensate western European exporters 
of ble fats through trade rather 
th irain off dollar and gold ac- 


lions expressed by returning 


n ers of the U.S. farm delegation 
e s any hope that east of the 
I Curtain is any vast market for 


our surplus commodities. To the con- 
trary, the opinion of these visitors 
is told to USDA's top officials would 
ndicate that Russia is not in any 

k position as far as food supplies 
re concerned except for the inclusion 
of some specimen imports of lard. 
At the present time it is believed 
that there are large quantities of 
edible tallow and grease now moving 
from the U.S. to Russia through pri- 
vate trade channels. 


National Biscuit 


Reveals Plans 


FAIR LAWN, N.J.— Construction 
of National Biscuit Company’s new 
multi-million dollar biscuit and 
cracker bakery on a 404 acre site 
here will begin shortly, George H. 
Coppers, president of Nabisco, an- 
nounced Aug. 20. 

The bakery is expected to be in 
operation some time in 1957. 

Proposed facilities include a mod- 
ern, streamlined structure, dominated 
at one end by a large raw materials 
storage tower. It will be serviced by 
the Erie Railroad, with spur tracks 
entering the building for both de- 
livery of raw materials and shipment 
of finished bakery products. 

Plans call for attractive land- 
scaping and a large paved parking 
area for employees’ cars will be 
located at the rear of the building. 

The building site fronts on New 
Jersey Highway 208 for a distance 
of over 1,800 ft., extending south 
from the Glen Rock town line to 
McBride Ave. It was purchased from 
Fair Lawn Industrial Park, Inc., for 
an undisclosed sum. 

Nabisco’s new Fair Lawn facilities 
will alleviate the baking firm’s ex- 
pansion problem in the metropolitan 
New York area. Further expansion of 
National Biscuit’s large bakery in 
New York City, which has been oper- 
ating since 1898, is physically im- 
possible, Mr. Coppers said. Increased 
production was said to be necessary 
to keep pace with population growth 
in the northeastern states. 

Negotiations for the purchase of 
property here were announced by 
Nabisco last December. Large bak- 
eries have been built by Nabisco in 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, To- 
ronto and Portland, Oregon, during 
the past seven years. Under con- 
struction are plants in Philadelphia 
and Montreai, both scheduled for 
completion within the next year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Regis Takes Over 


General Container 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that it has acquired more 
than 95% of the outstanding capital 
stock of General Container Corp. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a result of an 
offer of exchange by St. Regis and 
which was declared effective as of 
Aug. 25, 1955. Under the terms of 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 

ATTENTION FLOUR MILLS—WANTED — 
Large capacity Onion Rolls for removing 
garlic from wheat. Gurley Milling Co., 


Selma, N.C.; Phone 2303. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okia. 











the offer, the holders of General’s 
capital stock will receive 2% shares 
of St. Regis common for each share 
of General. 

General Container, whose principal 
offices are in Cleveland, had sales in 
1954 in excess of $23,000,000. At the 
end of 1954, General had 134,656 
shares of common stock outstanding 
with no preferred stock or bonds. 

General is engaged in the manu- 
facture of corrugated fibre shipping 
containers and allied products, fold- 
ing cartons and set up boxes, and 
corrugating medium and container 
chipboard. 

The products manufactured by 
General are produced at plants at 
the following locations: Cohoes, N.Y.; 
Canton, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Du- 
buque, Iowa; Coshocton, Ohio; Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and Marshall, Mich. 

The entire General organization 
will remain unchanged and manage- 
ment continued as in the past with 
Dan L. Pickering, chairman of the 
board, and Robert W. Agler, presi- 
dent. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 20, 
1955, and Aug. 21, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 





Canadian 


--American— -——in bond— 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
20, 21, 13, 14, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat .435,786 417,255 218 86 
Corn 26,193 11,689 
Oats . 37,141 806 
es 9,114 11,823 
Barley 32,605 16,598 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 13, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
442 (1,040) bu. 





has valuable and active connections. 





FLOUR FOR EXPORT 


Canadian Flour Exporters seek arrangement with an American milling firm to 
ship flour under established brands to markets in which the advertiser already 


Apply in confidence—Box 999, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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F BAKER Fl OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. 








Centen sett menenemnses ; “Rock YE” °RLODGETT’S” RYE saihis 
° All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


SE ee ee ee ee —Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Bm 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 


NEW SPOKANE MiILk io), i meld 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














/ 


POLAR BEAR invites quality com- 
parison... no flour can do a better 
job in a modern bakery than that 
which bears the trustworthy name 


of POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ig my Book 







... that you'll get a bag-full of 
benefit from the packaging 


and merchandising articles in 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


MULTIWALLS 





KANSAS CITY BUFFALO NEW YORK 











A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
4ssn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Pacific Dist. No. 9, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
senjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle; 
sec., Francis King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, 636 S. Palouse Ave., Walla Wal- 
la, Wash. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 


Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
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borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 21-23—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 18-20 —-Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave. Chariotte. N.C. 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* fou: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GRAI 






The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


N CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 

STOCKY ARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Menagers 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Manager 























CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























.. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





ui (EY There’s a world 
by cation I of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJ JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
‘MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 





Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


a 


MINNEAPOLIS 





e GRand 7535 


Phone L. D. 98 











Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


DULUTH 



















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











(a 


a 









“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 









FOR QUALITY” 


Pure Licut Rye 
Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ° 


FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


““WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
Rye Flours 
White Rye MepiuM RYE Dark Rye 


SpeciaL MeptuM Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevium-Fine 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 
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:: Pillsbury: 


°% your baking se 
re, ~pariner oe 












Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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BOSTON WINNERS—Charles Bifano, Crescent Home Bakery, Brockton, 
Mass., casts an appraising look at the trophy being held by his partner, 
Samuel Schwartz, after their rolls won top prize in the sixth annual retailers’ 
competition of the Master Bakers Association of Greater Boston. Second 
place winner was Sal Mosca (left), Mosca’s Bakery, Cambridge, Mass., with 
his English muffins. Other winners were Gene Klemm, Lyndell’s Bakery, 
Somerville; Elmer Rothwell, Rothwell’s Bakery, Methuen; William Ohlin, 
Ohlin’s Bakery, Belmont; Charles Connor, Home Bakery, Brockton; Morris 
Godfried, Godfried’s Bakery, Boston; James O’Brien, Anne Marie Bakery, 
Dorchester; Fred Bromme, Bromme’s Bakery, Dedham, and Joseph Venzlow- 
ski, Eleanor’s Cake Shop, Watertown. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








SIttt sts tt 
NAAAAAAAN 


MENNEL 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


THE MENNEL 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





























a 
Closing of Military Bakeries Recommended 
WASHINGTON—tThe closing of all but one of 31 military bakeries has 
been recommended by the Food Industries Division of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration to the Department of Commerce which has 
to make a formal ruling. 
The American Bakers Assn. cooperated with the Food Industries Division 
in evaluating the essentiality of these baking establishments operated by the 
Armed Forces. 
The recommendations of the BDSA division were made following a 
Hoover Commission report on business enterprises operated by the govern- 
ment in which it was found that there was little if any justification for the — 
bakeries maintained by the Department of Defense. 
Company, Inc. 
& 
© , 
nirormilry ' 
the priceless quality in flour 
yours always with . -- 
: * 
Acme-EValls \0 We Operate 
Our Own 
E—cake flour . 
ANGELIT _ © Laboratories 
-ookie anc 
KIN G—cc° . 
COOKIE — Including 
14 4= 
ER KING—c'o 
CRACK 00% soft wheat graham Pilot Bakery 
GRAHAM KING—®© 
_low viscosity Tour 
PASTRY KING—' | 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. . 
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McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


: AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N. V.. industrio Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 

















Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

















VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LAN, 
LONDON, E. C. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RT OUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable 
Address: 
“Wwitburg” 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Trading Stamp 
Debate Mounts 


W YORK—tTrading stamps, a 

! discussed topic among food 

iandisers these days, did not 

ffer heavily from legislative set- 

ks in state legislatures this year. 

A survey made by Advertising Age 

s that of 50 bills introduced into 

state legislatures, two were passed, 

ne is still pending and 47 were killed. 

The large number of bills intro- 

juced, however, indicates that the 

use of trading stamps has some op- 

onents on the other side of the 
ence. 

[wo trade stamp bills were passed. 

North Dakota established a license 

tax on 


trading stamps, authorizing 
iny county in the state to levy a tax 
ff $6,000 apiece on trading stamp 
companies doing business within 


county lines. 

But the bill carries a rider which 
gives opponents of the law 90 days, 
after July 1, to obtain 7,000 signa- 
tures to a petition for a referendum 
in November, 1956. Petitions already 
have been signed by 30,000 persons. 

In Utah, a law became effective 
May 10 making it illegal for mer- 
chants to reduce prices by use of 
trading stamps. The law is being con- 
tested in a suit brought by Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co., the nation’s largest 


trading stamp operator, and three 
Utah merchants against the Utah 


trade commission. 

In Alabama a license tax bill on 
trading stamps, somewhat similar to 
the North Dakota bill, is still pend- 


ing. 

Of the bills killed, 15 so-called 
escheat bills were introduced in al- 
most identical form in 14 different 


states. These bills sought to establish 
a claim by the state to trading stamp 
cash unredeemed by stamp holders. 

Since most of these bills were in- 
troduced into various state legisla- 
tures after New Jersey brought suit 
against Sperry & Hutchinson under 
an old escheat law, this type of legis- 
lation is viewed by most trading 
stamp companies as directly inspired 
by the New Jersey case. 

Another type of legislation wide- 
ly introduced—in a total of 11 states 

was the license tax. Only the bill 
in North Dakota passed, as indicated 
above. Since 1919 similar legislation 
has been passed on 16 separate oc- 
casions. State courts have held such 
statutes to be unconstitutional and 
have declared trading stamps legiti- 
mate competitive instruments. 


Contents of Bills 


Bills killed sought (1) to impose 
gross receipts taxes (2) to require 
the posting of bonds by trading stamp 
companies (3) to declare trading 
stamps equivalent to a price reduc- 
tion rather than a discount (4) to 
regulate the physical size of trading 
stamps (5) to ban stamps at gaso- 
line stations or (6) to require the 
recording of names and addresses 
of all customers given stamps. They 
were all defeated. 

One of the nation’s largest food 
chains, Safeway Stores, opposes trade 
stamps and declares that “many 
others, including independent mer- 
chants, are opposed to uneconomic 
trading stamp operations,” according 
to the Advertising Age report. 
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Milwaukee Wheat 
Receipts Up in July 


MILWAUKEE — July wheat re- 
ceipts reported by the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange were considerably 
higher than July, 1954, totals. July 
wheat receipts of 1,065,000 bu: com- 
pared with 202,500 bu. the year pre- 
vious; corn receipts were down from 
796,355 last year to 494,623 bu. in 
July this year; oats down from 397,- 
900 to 369,420 bu.; barley down from 
2,456,522 to 1,105,302 bu. and rye 
no receipts in July this year com- 
pared with 22,000 bu. last year. 

Shipments in July this year (listed 
first) and July last year compared 
as follows: Wheat 621,055, 611,345 bu.; 
corn 403,620, 292,020 bu.; oats 157,- 
075, 72,100 bu.; barley 608,440, 1,363,- 
160 bu.; rye, none, 8,700 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECLARED REGULAR 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange has announced that 
a designated portion of 430,000 bu. 
capacity in Victoria. Elevator “R” 
was declared public regular space by 
the board of directors, making a total 
regular capacity of 1,080,000 bu. 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Gitpert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 





: New York Loulsville 

=. Chicago Memphis 

: St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





» Chicago Norfolk 

+ St. Louis Nashville 
* Kansas City Louisville 
| Omaha Memphis 
5 Bieecnpelle Gal ston 
BB wn Houston 
5 Toledo Ft. Worth 
| Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 


“ ever 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














e@eeeeveeeeeeeeeece 


= Write for details on 
MONSANTO 


MONSANTO) LEAVENING 
—| AGENTS 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, e 


e « « Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind e e e 


i 













. . . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


KNAPPEN Wrcunrs 


MILLING 
Producers o 











COMPANY 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








New Feed Mill 
At Kansas State 
Ready to Operate 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
last bolt has been placed and the last 
nut tightened on the new feed mill 
at Kansas State College. As of Aug. 
1, the model plant built with $225,- 
000 in feed industry cash contribu- 
tions, plus many donations of equip- 
ment and services, stood ready for 
operation. 

John Heimovics of the J. B. Ehrsam 
& Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas, 
who has been installation engineer, 
reported to the Feed Industry Ad- 
visory Committee last week that the 
building and installation job was 
completed. Test runs have been made 
on all of the equipment, and the mill 
is ready to operate, Mr. Heimovics 
said. 

The job of installation of the vari- 
ous items of equipment has occupied 
about seven months’ time and has 
been under the direction of Robert 
Bagby, as installation foreman. Mr 
Bagby’s services were contributed by 
the Jones - Hettelsater Construction 
Co. during this entire period. 

Plans are being formulated by the 
feed industry committee for a formal 
dedication of the project this fall. A 
tentative date has been selected in 
November but the exact timing will 
be determined by the availability of 
the principal speaker being sought. 
It is hoped to have a simple but im- 
pressive dedication followed by a tour 
of the new mill and a luncheon at 
the college. The arrangements com- 
mittee is seeking a speaker of na- 
tional prominence to highlight the 
program. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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A fiery tempered Southern gentle- 


man wrote the following letter: 
“Sir, my stenographer, being a 
lady, cannot type what I think of 
you. I, being a gentleman, cannot 
think it. You, being neither, will un- 
derstand just what I mean.” 


The hometown football team was 
having a bad afternoon. Everything 
they tried went wrong. Their passes 


were intercepted, their line bucks 
were failures, and their end plays 
only brought them a loss. The cap- 
tain signalled desperately to the 
coach, “What will we do now?” 
The coach immediately signalled 
back, “Try fumbling.” 
*¢ ¢ 


Old age is when you find yourself 
using one bendover to pick up two 


things. 
¢?¢?¢ 

One of the test questions asked a 
class of youngsters was: 

“What can be done to help pre- 
vent floods?” 

Later, while grading the papers, 
the teacher ran across this answer: 
“Floods can be prevented by putting 
big dames in the river.” 

¢¢¢ 

The minister came to dinner with 
his collar unbuttoned. “I have a very 
painful boil on my neck,” he apolo- 
gized, “but then, we must endure 
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fering is inflicted on us at times to 
try us.” 

The little 6-year-old listened and 
then inquired: “Well, if you're sup- 
posed to suffer, why don’t you button 
up your collar?” 


¢¢¢ 


In these times, when you save 
money for a rainy day, it would be 
wise to pray for just a passing 
shower. 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








yr. . ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6,000,000 BUSHEL» 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





“Dyox’’ ““Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The sweater he'll 
never outgrow 


A flash of red darts from the schoolyard. Brakes 


screech to an agonized halt. Then silence. 


The little boy’s mother can put away the red sweater. 
He won’t need it any more. He’s never coming home 


again. 


Kids are so careless of their safety. That’s why it’s 
doubly important for you to drive carefully, especially 
now that school is open. Observe the posted traffic regula- 
tions, pay attention to the junior policemen. Nothing is as 


important as saving a child’s life. 


The child you save may be your own. 








